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THE WOMAN'S UNION. 


BY MRS. ANNIE IRVINE 

Should you ask me, whence this legend? 
Whence this legend and tradition? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the village on the hill-side, 
Where the mellow song birds warble, 
Where the air is soft and balmy, 
When the summer time is coming, 
And is gone the dreary winter. 
Winding far, the *‘*mad Missouri,” 
Gleams in sunlight, fades in shadow, 
Coming ever, ever going. 

When the sun was low in heaven, 
When the song-birds had departed, 
When the snow, the pure and stainless, 
Lay alike on plain and forest, 

On the dark and gloomy forest, 
Where the deer and wolf find covert. 
Through the tedious, dreary winter, 
When the nights grew long and tiresome — 
Tiresome to so many women, 

Then was formed the Woman's Union; 
Then was born the Woman's Union, 
Strong in faith throngh good or evil, 
Strong in faith tho’ few in numbers. 
Hearken! said these village matrons: 
Women rusting out with sameness. 
Frying cakes and washing kettles, 
Tending babies, sewing buttons, 
Buttons on their husband's trowsers, 
We will have one night of respite 
From the ceaseless household struggle, 
For one evening we will gather 

In some quiet, cozy sanctum, 

Where the men can never follow 
With their airs of stolid wisdom, 
With their pipes and their pretensions. 
Here we'll have our weekly meetings 
In the quiet of the evening, 

Whether moonlight or in darkness, 
We, a band of honest women, 

Will! resolve to come, and fear not. 

In the village we are bantered, 
Bantered oft and often bullied 

By the “Lords of the Creation,” 

By these noble sons of women, 

For the great and growing evil 

Is, that women run to gabbing, 
Reading, writing, talking nonsense, 
Talking nonsense and sedition. 

For we know how very frugal 

Nature was in making woman; 

How she haggled as to stature, 
Making them than men much shorter, 
Making them than men much weaker, 
And in filling up the chamber, 

Where is kept the motive power, 

The great cause of all our doings, 
Here we find a small allowance 

For a woman, but a showing 
Of the power called the mental. 
Therefore women should keep silence. 
Learning meekly from their betters! 
How the world goes on progressing! 
Faster far if wives and daughters 
Only kept to old traditions. 

Still, in spite of adverse critics, 
Critics of the gentle gender, 

Also those of manly stature, 

Still advanced the Woman's Union; 
Still the room was filled with women, 
Every woman with a purpose, 

Every purpose steeped in wisdom; 
Whether for her own or others, 

Still some good came ever upmost, 
While the husband, quite contented, 
Kept at home to tend the babies, 
While the wives, with shining faces, 
Faces shining as the morning, 

Weekly came and had their papers: 
Came and said their little speeches: 
Little speeches that had budded 

In their heads for many a summer. 
Thus was formed the Woman’s Union, 
Thus was framed the Woman's Union, 
Thus was framed the wondrous compact, 
Known among the village herdsmen 
As the ‘“‘voting Woman’s Union.” 

One thing still is past our guessing, 
One thing still evadee our queries— 











How asystem, all of women, 

Should keep on for months together, 

Still for years go on enduring, 

All in seeming good behavior, 

All in friendship and good feeling 

With this question I shall leave you, 

Leave you to your own reflections 

On the story I have told you, 

On the legend, or tradition, 

Of the far famed Woman's Union, 

Of its history and objects, 

And its hopes of future greatness. 
— Oregon, Holt Co., Mo. 





“L’AMERICAINE,” 





To those wishing a new French novel to 
take with them into the country, I would 
recommend ‘L’Américaine” by Fortunio. 
While our young novelists delight to exhib- 
it American women abroad, it is interesting 
to see how French novelists exhibit them 
at home—that is, in Ametica. And as this 
story is the most elaborate attempt that I 
have ever encountered in this direction, it 
is thoroughly worth reading as a curiosity, 
though hardly up to the average French 
standard in literary art. 

The late M. Coquerel fils, well known to 
many Americans, writes a cordial preface to 
this novel, and takes the opportunity of of- 
fering his own compliments and criticisms 
to American women. He finds them charm- 
ing in everything but costume, and even 
tolerable in that respect if they have put 
themselves under Paris influences—which, 
to do them justice, they seem willing enough 
to do. He is quite enthusiastic over Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, especially for 
girls; and thinks the co-education of Anti 
och College superior to the French method 
of barracks for boys and convents for girls. 
He finally informs us that the author of this 
novel has lived in the United States—how 
long he does not say—and that the book is 
written in a desire to do service to France. 

It must be said that the service is a little 
doubtful. The novel exhibits a sufficient 
knowledge of localities to show that the 
writer has been here, and a sufficient delin- 
eation of American types to indicate that he 
has looked with his own eyes. The inci- 
dents on which the plot turns are also act- 
ual and important events; the great Chicago 
fire, namely and the California ‘‘Diamond 
Fields” speculation. He groups together 
the figures that are becoming for Europeans 
the stock American characters—the eminent 
swindler; the equally eminent, but high- 
toned merchant; the California bully; the 
mulatto girl, wronged and revengeful; and, 
finally, the American young lady, L’ Améri- 
caine. Evelina Taylor is her name, and her 
lover isa young Frenchman, Maurice Du- 
rand, who sees her at the opera, falls in love 
at first sight, and, being a Frenchman, nat- 
urally wins her heart as promptly in return. 
All the book is devoted to the honest and 
innocent loves of these two, nor is there in 
it a flirting married woman from beginning 
to end; the plot is what is commonly un- 
derstood as English or American, not 
French. What is thoroughly French, how- 
ever, is the combination of infamy heaped 
on the leading villain of the play, an Amer- 
icanized German, who has become U. 8. 
Senator for Ohio, for whom Carl Schurz 
seems first to sit asa model,—his very name 
being Carl Muller—but who combines at 
last a variety of sins such as not even the 
most desperate Democratic editor is now 
¢harging upon Mr. Schurz’s head. Carl 
Muller, being a German, is of course a liar, 
a ravisher and an atheist; his only virtue is 
courage; and he is excelled even in this by 
his French rival, who shoots him in a duek 
then attempts to save his life during the 
Chicago fire, then loses him in the river, 
where the German is drowned and the 
Frenchman almost drowned. 

The heroine Evelina is a compound of all 
that is charming, beauty, wealth, wit, ten- 
derness, several years in Paris, and a perfect 
French accent. She at first lives in New 
York, and then is transplanted to Chicago, 
where her typical American traits come out 
in full force. On one occasion her lover, 
misunderstanding some words of hers, sup- 
poses himself rejected, and hastily leaves 


the house to take passage for France. He 


writes a note to Evelina; her father gives it 
to her; she turns pale, rings the bell, orders 
a servant to harness Master Jack, her trot- 
teur de Kentucky, into the “buggy,” and 
drives into town to overtake her lover. He 
meanwhile sits wretched in his bachelor’s 
quarters near Lincoln Park, when he hears 
the sound of wheels. ‘‘It was a buggy that 
approached, drawn by a horse whose hoofs 
seemed winged, so rapidly did they devour 
space.” Then follows a paragraph describ- 
ing that wondrous creation, a buggy; then 
the door opens and Evelina appears. 

‘Very simply attired in a black silk dress. 
gathered at the waist, with white linen cuffs 
and collar, she advanced with a charming 
air toward Maurice, who cried out, surprised 





and moved, ‘You?’ ‘Yes,’ replied she, with 
a penetrating and ardent voice, offering him 
her two small and freshly gloved hands, ‘it 
is I who have come to tell you that I love 
you, and that I will be your wife whenever 
you wish.’ ” 

He accepts her hand and heart, then and 
there, presses her hands, thinks seriously of 
embracing her, but decides that it would be 
taking an unfair advantage; so he forbears, 
takes a seat in the buggy, and drives back 
with Evelina to dinner. The family receive 
him without surprise, and salute him as son 
in-law. 

Can a man ever have spent a day in Amer- 
ica, one asks, and yet have described such 
a scene,—so utterly remote from the experi- 
ence of well bred Americans? Yet only 
yestertlay the newspapers contained an ac- 
count of which this of Fortunio’s is the 
tamest paraphrase; of a young lady who 
arrived from California in a Western city, 
engaged a suite of apartments at a hotel, 
sent for a former lover, and married him 
that day. I suppose that it would be im- 
possible for any novelist to exaggerate the 
extraordinary things that are actually done 
in this country, in circles of society where, 
if people are not socially refined, they may 
yet be technically virtuous. And though 
Miss Evelina Taylor has had the advantage 
of some years in Paris, yet that early expe- 
rience is, so far as my observation has gone, 
one of the most perilous forms of train- 
ing for an American girl. ‘The best 
preparation for freedom is freedom,” and 
the greatest extremes of rudeness and im- 
prudence I have ever happened to know in 
decent society, have proceeded from young 
women who had passed from the unnatural 
restrictions of Parisian life to the greater 
liberty of America. It is to our author's 
credit that he carries his heroine through 
this dangerous process and still regards her 
with the profoundest respect; permits her, 
indeed, to marry her Frenchman and end 
her days, beneath a shower of epithets, in 
France. 7. W. B. 

a *#oe 


THE SAVANS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


A quarter of a century ago a woman ‘‘out 
of her sphere” was pricked at pitilessly by 
the sharp points of a dozen misapplied texts 
from Scripture. To-day, very high author- 
ities are seeking to ground all truth on a 
basis of natural science. Nature is their 
sole text book. How can they expect to 
keep women within the traditional bounds 
of a ‘‘wise and protected subordination?” 

By substituting hard facts for the old 
hard texts. 

Very hard texts those were. We all re- 
member them—such as ‘‘Women keep si- 
lence in the churches;” ‘‘Wives obey your 
husbands;” ‘‘The head of the woman 1s the 
man;” ‘‘He shall rule over thee.” Ex- 
tremely hard and sharp-pointed texts these 
were, but modern conscience, the sense of 
fitness, common-sense and enlightened in- 
terpretation, have blunted the edge of every 
oneof them. Not a well-informed person 
in Christendom has face enough now to 
make a literal, straight-forward application 
of these old-time phrases and regulations, 
adapted to half-civilized eras and communi- 
ties, to the best educated and most intvlli- 
gent men and women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is conceded that as a whole, the 
Bible recognizes an essential equality in hu- 
man rights, duties, and privileges—not dis- 
criminating invidiously between male and 
female. 

Now Nature, in her turn, presents cer- 
tain hard facts concerning women. The 
wisest, the highest, the most progressive 
and the most influential authorities in sci- 
ence to-day, standing on a learned mascu- 
line eminence, looking from their isolated 
male standpoints through their men’s spec- 
tacles and through the misty atmosphere of 
an entailed hereditary glamour, and observ- 
ing certain constitutional disabilities which 
undoubtedly pertain to women, are confi- 
dently reasserting the old traditional creed 
of Woman’s inferiority. Man, they affirm, 
has become greatly superior to Woman in 
strength of body and equally so in strength 
of intellect. This has been a steady, natural 
growth—one of the legitimate results rising 
from natural selection. Woman is, and she 
must continue to be, the weaker vessel in 
mind even more than in body. 

What are advocates of the virtual equality 
of men and women going to do about it? 
That such men as Darwin and Spencer and 
Huxley and a host of scarcely lesser lights 
in the Old World and in the New, do hon- 
estly believe this new scientific version of 
an old dogma, there is not the slightest room 
for question. They teach it in strong and 
plain words. They lay down the broadest 
foundations for it, and lead towards it by 
implication, from a hundred different direc- 
tions. 





Within this quarter of a century, the dis- 
believers in the equality of Woman have 
made a complete change of base. Latter 
day opponents are on entirely other grounds 
from the earlier opposers. They move on 
also, a trained and solid phalanx, presenting 
a strong array of admitted facts which they 
reason from with disciplined and consum- 
mate ability. So little of bluster or of 
personal feeling is there in the new method, 
that the foremost advocates of the true 
equivalence of the sexes do not seem yet to 
distinctly recognize the situation. 

The opposition are gentlemen of culture, 
chivalry and refinement. Woman's low es- 
tate is affirmed and accounted for by the 
laws of evolution; but it is not described 
in objectionable or offensive epithets, nor 
coupled with insulting pity. They careful- 
ly report the facts, and dispassionately draw 
their inferences. The scientific mind has 
been schooled to courtesy and to impassive- 
ness, 

Even the New York Nation, which as- 
sumes to be as strong in criticism as in oth- 
er directions, asserts that Mr. Darwin quite 
“unwittingly” announced the inevitable in- 
feriority of womanhood. — But leaders in 
science are not those who “unwittingly” 
allow others to draw conclusions from their 
premises in advance of themselves. 

A dozen different savans of eminent abil- 
ity have stated more or less positively and 
comprehensively that, from one natural 
cause and another, Woman has developed 
inferior to Man in both physical and mental 
characters. To their several somewhat di- 
verse positions, all Woman Suffragists, if 
consistent, are bound to take exception. 
But I know of no men and but two women 
who have seriously attempted to meet and 
to rebut their arguments, and thus to re- 
verse their decisions; and the majority of 
Suffragists have paid as little heed to them 
as to their opponents. 

When Dr. Clarke tried to show that wo- 
men are physically too weak to endure co- 
education with young men, than indeed a 
host of eager writers exerted themselves 
successfully to disprove his conclusion. A 
vast array of counter facts were produced 
in evidence; his newly fledged theory was 
killed even before it had found strength for 
flight. 

But Dr. Clarke’s position was to the main 
fortress like a small, unprotected outpost to 
the principal fortification. It was thrown 
out with such easy disregard for safety, that 
it was the more readily demolished. It will 
be quite another matter to meet the growing 
ranks of Evolutionists upon their own 
grounds and to reverse their interpreta- 
tions of admitted essential facts. 

Such isthe existing state of things; what 
do the editors and the writers of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL intend to do about it? Will 
they go on almost wholly ignoring the is- 
sue? Or are they getting ready to accept 
the overwhelming weight of reason and au- 
thority which is being steadily brought to 
bear upon their presumptively futile claim 
of a true equivalence between the sexes? 

We must accept the truth, let it lead us 
where it may. It would seem judicious to 
bestir ourselves towards a clear comprehen- 
sion of the evidence which now seems to 
be so effectively undermining our funda- 
mental creed, There are twosides to every 
question; and a feminine standpoint in in- 
terpreting the facts of Nature, must have 
its own special advantages. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

Somerville, N. J. 
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ONLY HALF A CELEBRATION, 


Madame Anneke, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
with her husband, was identified with the 
European revolution of 1848, and both 
were compelled to flee to this country, to 
escape the punishment then meted out to 
all lovers of liberty. She is a lady of strong 
character and high attainments, who has 
earned an enviable reputation in Milwau- 
kee for business ability, clear views, and 
success in life. She has just signed the fol- 
lowing document, which was given to the 
world as a declaration of independence on 
the part of women: 

Wuereas, The men of this country, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled nations of the world, are 
gathered at Philadelphia, to celebrate the Centennial 
birth of their glorious Republic: and 

Wuereas, The women of the Government—after 
acentury of boasted liberty—are denied the right of 
self-government, the right of trial by jury of their 
peers, taxed without representation, and governed 
without their consent; therefore, 

Resolved, That, as mothers, daughters, and wives 
of this Republic, we cannot celebrate this grand ju- 
bilee, but bow our heads in shame and degradation 
for the disfranchisement of 20,000,000 women, one- 
half of our Republic. be 

Resolved, That this celebration is not a celebration 
of the independence of the whole, but only half, of 
the people of this Government. 

The other signatures to the paper are Dr. 
Laura J. Ross Wolcott, President of the 
Wisconsin Association, and Mrs. Josephine 
Pearce, Secretary of the same, both most 


estimable and gifted ladies. Sa. b. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELLA Prentiss UPHAM, our occa- 
sional contributor, is with her son passing 
the summer in Waukegan, Illinois. 

Miss MINTURN has been appointed by 
Harvard as secretary for the New York 
committee on examinations for women. 

Mrs. Saran Drew, of Halifax, Mass., 
ninety-one years old, killed a large snake that 
had entered her house, with a fire shovel. 

Mrs. HANNAH MERRILL, the oldest in- 
habitant of North Conway, N. H., died on 
the tth inst., aged 99. She was one of the 
singers in the Congregational church at the 
memorial services at the death of Washing- 
ton. 





MADAME ELIzaBeTu JENCHAN has just 
painted a portrait of H. R. H. Princess 
Marguerite, which was on private exhibition 
at the Quirinal palace—for a few days last 
week. She has been most successful, as her 
portrait receives many orders. 

Frances E. WiL.arp lately lectured in 
Oberlin, standing in the pulpit where Prof. 
Finney used to preach. President Fair- 
child presided, and the old fear lest women 
would speak in public, which used to 
abound in Oberlin, was nowhere visible. 

Mrs. Maria L. Swirt, of New Bedford, 
sang in ‘‘Ruy Blas” at the Teatro Bellini, 
Aci Reale, Sicily, in June, and this is the 
record of her success: ‘‘She was called be- 
fore the curtain 16 times; 75 bouquets were 
thrown to her, and 8 little birds were let 
loose in the flowers.” 

Mrs. Potty Lackey, of Highgate, Vt., 
had seven sons in the war. She is very 
poor, and is trying to geta pension, This 
woman's work cannot be exhibited in the 
Woman’s Pavilion, but it, and that of other 
women like her, have made the Centennial 
Exposition possible. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU wrote her own 
obituary for the London Nes, and it was 
printed ‘‘precisely as she left it.” She de- 
livered several courses of lectures to the 
mechanics of her neighborhood and their 
families. ‘‘No strangers were admitted, 
not even the gentry of the place, for want 
of room.” 


Sapie E. Roprnson, daughter of Henry 
K. Robinson, of Brewer, Me., recently 
made the journey from Maine to Pioche, 
Nev., alone, to meet her affianced. The 
last 200 miles she rode on an express team, 
the driver keeping constantly by his side a 
revolver and double-barreled shot-gun, asa 
protection from robbers. 

Misses EvELYN E. Browne, Katie A. 
GARRETTSON, LILLIE A. Mcaraw, H. 
BELLE Pratt, ALICE Smirn and CLARA 
W. Smiru, received diplomas at the recent 
commencement of the ‘Lake Forest La- 
dies’ Seminary.” Rev. Dr. Patterson, a 
Presbyterian minister, congratulated them 
upon the manner in which they had distin- 
guished themselves while in the Institnte. 

Miss HARRIET MARTINEAU, whose death 
was announced last week, was an indus- 
trious author for a period covering more 
than fifty years. Her productions ranged 
through nearly every field of literary work, 
embracing travels, tales, history, polities, 
science and philosophy, and in all she 
wrought well. Her career demonstrates in 
a striking manner, the capacity and practi- 
cal working ability of the feminine mind. 

Mrs. A. T. Srewarr has given to chari- 
ties since her husband’s death nearly $100- 
000; $2500 to the society for the relief of 
the ruptured and crippled, $2000 to the 
New York infant society, $1000 to the 
Working Women’s Protective Union, $2000 
in aid of the New York eye and ear in- 
firmary, $1000 to St. Ambrose’s Protestant 
Episcopal Free church, $2200 to St. Luke’s 
hospital, and $1000 to the New York prison 
association. 

ANNA SHIPTON, says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has published a remarkable little 
volume of Christian experience, entitled 
Tell Jesus, in which she gives her recollec- 
tions of the peculiar views and customs of 
the deceased wife of the naturalist, Philip 
Henry Gosse, F. C. 8., who was her friend 
and instructress. Mrs. Gosse used to say, 
“If I want a pin, and do not know where 
to find one, I do not lose any time seeking 
for it. I ask him (Jesus) to guide me to 
one, and he does so.’ She founded her 
practice, we are told, on such express prom- 
ises as these: ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do.’ ‘All things 
whatsoever ye desire in prayer, believe that 
ye receive them and ye shall have them.’ 
One instance mentioned of such prevailing 
prayer isin the case of a stolen locket re- 
stored; another the gift of a china tea-set. 
This book is very popular—and this in 
America, in the nineteenth century!” 
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ALETTER TO THE HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M. P. 


FROM A LADY IN “‘THE GALLERY.” 
Lonpon, May, 1876. 

Sir,—I listened to your speech in the 
Woman's Suffrage debate with paiuful in- 
terest. 

If I had any personal feeling with regard 
to your public opposition to a reform which 
you once supported, and for which your 
nearest relatives have given years of labor, 
this feeling was second to another. My 
chief regret lay in my belief that history 
would have to record that your long and 
useful career had been stained at its close 
by an ungenerous act to your countrywo- 
men. 

I felt ‘‘the pity of it” when you rose with 
pale face and laid a trembling hand on the 
table before you for support, whilst, with 
hesitating accents, you repeated against us 
the worn-out arguments you have so often, 
and so mercilessly, exposed when uttered 
by your opponents. 

The bench on which you sit has often, as 
you know, done its utmost to obstruct the 
cause of the Representation of the People. 
If it is to play that part again, should it not 
be represented by some other voice than 
yours? 

Il watched you, and I watched the faces 
on our side the House. If you looked ill at 
ease in your novel role, the liberal benches 
contained anxious and constrained counte- 
nances. They reminded me of those we 
used to see on the other side the House when 
Mr. Disraeli was engaged in the process of 
“educating” the conservatives to ‘‘House- 
hold Suffrage.” You are now submitting 
the liberal party to an opposite species of 
training, and this is the doctrine you wish 
to enforce:—that it would be a most dan- 
gerous thing for the Constitution and social 
life if Household suffrage should become a 
reality! 

If it were less pathetic, there would be 
something irresistibly comic in these two 
pictures of the education of the conflicting 
parties of the State by their respective 
leaders in principles radically opposed to 
those they commonly profess. On the one 
hand we have a great conservative states- 
man diligently educating his party to liber- 
alism; on the other we have a great liberal 
statesman industriously training his follow- 
ers in the traditions of toryism. All that is 
wanted to complete the parallel is that Mr. 
Disraeli should rise and retort on you the 
taunts you have so often hurled at him for 
poaching on other people’s manors. 

I wish to address you with the greatest re- 
spect, for the women who are now working 
for the right of representation owe you 
much. 

You have been in the past the true ex- 
pounder and defender of political justice; 
you have fearlessly assailed power in high 
places which oppressed the weak; you have 
contended against privilege on behalf of the 
people ; you have denounced class legisla- 
tion, and you have destroyed the theory of 
‘‘virtual representation;” you have made 
the English people care for, and understand 
the meaning and use of representative insti- 
tutions. 

Who ever thought to see John Bright 
plead for privilege! Who ever thought to 
hear him praising indirect or ‘‘virtual rep- 
resentation!” or saying that people ‘‘did 
not suffer in the least from not having what 
was called direct representation in that 
House,” and expounding to his astonished 
audience that it is ‘‘no advantage” to the 
governed to be able to select their govern- 
ors! 

You say that our ‘Bill is based on an as- 
sumed constant and irreconcileable hostility 
between the sexes.” It is, on the contrary, 
based on the belief inthe constant and trust- 
ful sympathy between the sexes. We be- 
lieve that it is entirely owing to this sympa- 
thy, and to the necessary mutual depen- 
dence of men and women that the present 
unjust legal position of women does not 
make every home wretched. 

We are assured that men are willing to 
do us justice; we are equally assured that 
they don’t know how. You, who came 
forward as the defender of family peace 
and male justice, are still obliged to confess 
that men fail in justice, sometimes through 
ignorance. That confession is all we re- 
quire. Isit possible you can believe that 
men alone ought to have the prerogative of 
declaring what is just and what is unjust in 
legal relations of the sexes, or in the laws 
which govern women? If men were to 
carry out such a theory in our houses, what 
would become of us? Why, all the life and 
joy and heart of the household would die 
out, if women had no voice in its interests, 
but were in fact what they are in law—the 
dull slaves of their master. 

Our Bill is based, then, on faith in men, 
not on hostility to them. Do we assert hos- 
tility when we affirm that we are likely to 
be better judges of our own feelings, and 
views, and interests, and grievances than 
anybody else can be? And do not millions 
of women love men and care for their in- 
terests, and work day and night for them, 
asmuch and more than men do for women? 
Yet would you think a demand for the en- 
tire exclusion of men from political repre- 
sentation on the ground of this devotion 

reasonable? 





Our Bill is based on the belief inspired by 
your own words, ‘‘no class can legislate for 
another class.” You say women are nota 
class. Let us not quarrel about words. If 
a woman believes she has a nght to some- 
thing, and the law allows a man to take it 
from her by force, it will take a great deal 
to persuade her that she does not belong to 
a class widely separated from the robber, 
even though he should bear the name of 
“husband.”’ 

Women are more than half the nation, 
and when they tell you in gentle and digni- 
fied language that they are treated as a Class, 
that they are legislated for asa class, that 
the delicate instincts and feelings you are so 
anxious to shield are daily outraged by the 
Acts of a Parliament of which you were a 
member, and of a Government in which 
you held high office; when they can say 
that, though thus deeply responsible and 
holding your own female relatives so ‘‘near 
to your heart,” you have, yet, during eight 
years, never raised your voice in protest, 
nor lifted a finger in this matter on behalf 
of the miserable daughters of the people, 
how can you ask them to believe that the 
House of Commons, as at present consti- 
tuted, is better able than yourself to repre- 
sent the honor and safety of their country- 
women? 


Your main argument against our plea ap- 
pears in the form of an indignant question 
why we should not be able to trust our- 
selves absolutely in the hands of our male 
relatives. Well, 1 may say in answer that 
you yourself consider these male relatives 
so “fierce and unscrupulous” that you are 
unwilling even to allow us once in five years 
to be canvassed by them, lest the ‘“‘taint” of 
their social and political corruption should 
infect us. Do I speak too strongly? I 
only use your own words, “humiliation,” 
‘“‘shame,” ‘‘disgust,” ‘‘taint and pollution.” 
If these words are rightly applied to the po- 
litical doings vf our husbands and fathers 
and sons, we are sorry for them; but we 
don’t understand why, under the circum- 
stances, we should be called upon to give 
them, unhesitatingly, absolute control over 
the greatest interests and over the most se- 
cret actions of our lives: You cannot, I 
think, in consistency, tell us that men who 
would be willing to degrade us in order to 
obtain our votes, are yet sure to act towards 
us like chivalrous gentlemen in the House 
of Commons. 

Another inconsistency strikes me— but 
your speech is so full of them that if it had 
been spoken to a woman it would have been 
used by our opponents as a perpetual peg on 
which to hang the charge of the logical in- 
capacity of the sex—you give as your the- 
ory, that the interests of men and women 
are identical, and yet you say you ‘“‘would 
vote for the measure if you were voting 
solely in the interests of men.” Surely this 
throws up the case, for it distinctly implies 
that men have interests, not only separate 
from, but antagonistic to, those of women. 


But who are the women who are asking 
this boon? It appears that an honorable 
member has told you that ‘‘wherever he goes 
all the best women seem to be against this 
measure.” Did you inform him that your 
own daughter, Helen Bright Clarke, is work- 
ing and speaking before large audiences on 
behalf of the enfranchisement of her sex? 
or that your own sisters, Mrs. McLaren, wife 
of the member for Edinburgh, and Mrs. 
Lucas, have given it their constant and 
hearty support? or that the daughter of 
your old friend, Charles Sturge, is a stren- 
uous advocate of this measure? If there 
are any better women than these, they have 
not happened to cross my path. 

You might have told that honorable mem- 
ber that there is hardly a woman engaged in 
any work for the good of her sex or man- 
kind, from Frances Power Cobbe and Mary 
Carpenter to Josephine Butler, who does 
not believe that this measure is necessary. 
It has received the warm approval of such 
women as Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Mrs. Grote, and Florence Nightingale. 
Who and where are the ‘‘best women” who 
oppose it? 

You say “‘the country has a right to de- 
cide how it will be governed.’ How is it 
deciding? I appeal to public opinion out 
of doors, shown by the yearly increased 
mass of petitions in favor of the ‘Bill to 
Remove the Electoral Disabilities of Wom- 
en.” I appeal to the hundreds of crowded 
meetings that have been held in every part 
of the country, which have passed _ resolu- 
tions affirming the equal electoral rights of 
men and women, on grounds even of polit- 
ical expediency. I appeal to the Reform 
Union Conference lately held in Manches- 
ter, which has adopted an equal suffrage as 
a part of its platform. This Union, I be- 
lieve, represents over seventy towns. I ap- 
peal, lastly, to the decision—the unanimous 
decision—of the ‘Council of Four Hun- 
dred at Birmingham—your own constitu- 
ency—which you do not represent in this 
matter, as it has repeatedly, in public meet- 
ing, pronounced its verdict in favor of our 
cause, 

Do not say that we wish “‘to arm the 
women of this country to defend them- 
selves against their husbands, their broth- 
ers, and their sons.” Rather say, We wish 





to send true men, armed through the 
hallot-box, with power and right to speak 
authoritatively in our behalf to the House 
of Commons, and so to put an end to the 
unseemly differences of members, who, 
judging each by the gossip of his own little 
coterie, presume now to speak in our name 
without having received our authority. 

In conclusion, here is the criticism of a 
Birmingham paper on your doctrine of 
physical force :— . 

“Mr. Bright says, ‘If all men and women 
voted, the general result must be the same; 
for by an unalterable natural law strength 
was stronger than weakness, and in the end, 
by an absolute necessity, men must prevail.’ 
Here is the open and undisguised advocacy 
of the law of force as opposed to the law 
of right. It is nota new argument, but one 
which has been used as long as we have had 
any political history. The only new feature 
is the promulgation of the worst principles 
of Toryism in the name of Liberalism. It 
would, however, be unfair to call such a 
principle Toryism—it is barbarism. The 
vital principle of civilized life is the admis- 
sion of right irrespective of power.” 

oe 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


What Mr. Higginson has to say of this 
gifted woman in last week’s JOURNAL needs 
no commendation. It will speak for itself. 
The life and writings of Miss Martineau 
certainly show that all the higher intellect- 
ual qualities can be found in one of her sex. 
The Advertiser of last week had an article 
condensed from the full biography of Miss 
Martineau as printed in the London Daily 
News. From this we gather a few facts 
which will aid us in forming an estimate of 
the character and labors of this remarkable 
woman. It seems that twenty-one years 
ago she prepared an account of her life and 
works to be printed as her obituary. This 
was printed entire in the Daily News, and 
the frankness, freedom, and fairness with 
which she writes of herself and her books 
is refreshing. Some of her friends doubt- 
less will feel that she has scarcely done her- 
self justice in her self-depreciation. She 
thoroughly believed in the gospel of work. 
During a large part of her life she averaged 
five hours’ sleep, going to bed at one in the 
morning, and breakfasting at half past 
seven. Here is what is said of her visit to 
this country :— 

‘‘At first her object was simply to travel 
for the sake of recreation and repose; but, 
at the suggestion of the late Lord Henley, 
she turned her face in the direction of the 
United States, in order to examine some 
points of social policy and morals, honora- 
ble to the Americans and worthy of our 
emulation, but generally overlooked by Eu- 
ropean travelers, who go to amuse them 
selves and return to quiz. She hoped to 
learn some secrets of success in the treat- 
ment of criminals, the insane, and other 
unhappy classes, and in the diffusion of ed- 
ucation. She succeeded in her aims in 
some measure, but the interest of the anti- 
slavery question just at that time absorbed 
every other. She arrived just at the culmi- 
nation of that reign of terror which she de- 
scribed after her return in the Westminster 
Review, in the narrative entitled ‘“‘The Mar- 
tyr Age of the United States,’ which was 
reprinted as a pamphlet, and by which the 
nature and significance of the anti-slavery 
movement in America—where it involved 
the entire political and personal liberty of 
every citizen—were first made known in 
this country. Harriet Martineau, received 
with unbounded hospitality and unmeas- 
ured flatteries, though known to have writ- 
ten an anti-slavery story in her series, was 
not converted to the American view, as had 
been hoped and expected. After an ab- 
sence of two years she returned to England 
in August, 1836, and early in the next spring 
she published ‘‘Society in America.” Her 
own opinion of that work changed much 
for the worse before her death. It was writ- 
ten while she was in the full flow of sympa- 
thy with the theoretical American statesmen 
of that time, who were all @ priori political 
philosophers to a greater or less degree, like 
the framers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Her intercourse with these may 
be traced in the structure and method of 
observation of her book, and her compan- 
ionship with the adorers of Thomas Carlyle 
in her style. Some constitutional lawyers 
of the United States have declared that 
there is no error in her account of the polit- 
ical structure and relations of the federal 
and State governments of that country; and 
the book contains the only account we have 
of the condition of slavery, and of the coun- 
try under it, at the time of the rise of the 
abolition movement. But, on the whole, 
the book is not a favorable specimen of 
Harriet Martineau’s writings, either in re- 
gard to moral or artistic taste. It is full of 
affectations and preachments, and it marks 
the highest point of the metaphysibal period 
of her mind. Little as she valued the sec- 
ond work on America, — ‘‘Retrospect of 
Western Travel,”—which she wrote at the 
request of her publishers, to bring into use 
her lighter observations on scenery and 
manners, it was more creditable to her 
mood, and perhaps to her powers, than the 
more ambitious work. The American abo- 
litionists, then in the early days of their ac- 
tion, reprinted as a pamphlet the parts of 
these two works which relate to the slave 
institutions of their country, and sowed it 
broadcast over the land. The virulence 
with which the Southern press denounces 
her to this day, in company with Mrs. Chap- 
man and Mrs. Stowe, seems to show that 
her representations were not lost on the 
American public. If they are operating at 
the end of so many years, there must be 
truth in them. Though the customary dis- 
pensers of hospitality in the United States 
passed from the extreme of courtesy to that 
of rudeness to the traveler, she formed val- 
uable friendships in that country, which 
lasted as long as her life. Her connection 
with the interests of America remained a 
close one, and its political course was a sub 





ject of action to a late period, and of study 
to the last.” 

She was not content simply to give her 
thoughts to writing, but, believing it to be 
essential to every true woman's happiness 
to have a home, she established one, and 
gathered round her a few friends whom she 
aided and cared for. She bought ‘a field 
near Ambleside, opposite Fox How, and 
about a mile from Rydal Mount. She 
built a house, and tried her hand success- 
fully on the smallest of farms,—a farm of 
two acres. She set on foot some remedial 
schemes applicable to local mischiefs: and 
by degrees found herself pledged to a prac- 
tice of delivering a series of lectures every 
winter to the mechanics of the little town 
and their families. She and they were so 
well acquainted that there was nothing odd 
in this in their view, and no strangers were 
admitted, not even the gentry of the place, 
for want of room. Her subjects were sani- 
tary principles and practice, the history of 
England, the history of North America, 
and the scenes of her Eastern travel. In 
her Ambleside home she lived for ten years 
of health and happiness, which, as she was 
wont to say, was worth all the rest of her 
life. From the early part of 1852 she had 
contributed largely to the Daily News, and 
her ‘‘Letters from Ireland,” in the summer 
of that year, were written for this paper. 
As her other works left her hands, the con- 
nection with the paper became closer; and 
it was never interrupted except for a few 
months at the beginning of her last illness, 
when all her strength was needed for her 
autobiography. When she had finished that 
task she had the work printed, and the en- 
gravings prepared for it under her own su- 
pervision, partly to avoid delay in its ap- 
pearance (because any good that it could 
do would be best done immediately after 
her death), but chiefly to spare her executor 
all responsibility about publishing whatever 
may be found in the memoir. Her last i!l- 
ness was a time of quiet enjoyment to her, 
soothed as it was by family and social love 
and care and sympathy, and, except for 
one heart-grief,—the loss in 1834 of her 
niece Maria, who was to her as a daughter, 
—free from anxiety of every kind, and 
amused by the constant interest of regard- 
ing life and its affairs from tne verge of the 
horizon of existence. Her disease was de- 
terioration and enlargement of the heart, 
the fatal character of which was discovered 
in January, 1855. 





+e 
THE SWISS DEPARTMENT.—THEIR 
WATCHES AND CARVING. 


Switzerland, so small in extent of territo- 
ry at home, does not, it seems, attempt to 
‘put on airs’ when it goes abroad. Com 
pared with France, England and Germany, 
it ocupies little space at the Exhibition, but 
its importance is by no means of a third or 
fourth rate. The somewhat jaded, sight- 
seeing mortal, will perhaps enter this sec- 
tion with little feeling, except a vague rem- 
nant of romance which ‘‘the land of Tell” 
awakened in youthful brain, but he will be 
almost sure to leave it with a bow of respect 
for the supreme excellency of her especial 
manufactures. This department, though 
little in appearance, is, like the country it 
represents, “big with watches.” And if 
we are not averse to investigation, we shall 
find that this infinitesimal portion of the 
globe holds a more extensive compact with 
‘Father Time” than the whole of the United 
States, with its monstrous area of prairie, 
hill, dale, mountain and forest. Even the 
firm of Tiffany & Co., of which New York 
is so justly proud, when questioned, devel- 
ops the fact that the watch manufactory of 
the Company is situated at a no less distant 
place than Geneva, Switzerland. The very 
lives and fortunes of the Swiss people ap- 
pear to be bound up in watches. That the 
best workmen which we can command in 
this branch of industry are Swiss, need not 
be wondered at, since the baby Switzer is 
veritably ‘‘brought up on escapements,” and 
has, for his first playthings, these spinning 
wheels of time, and, for his first labor, as- 
sists in their construction. Indeed if once 
fairly apprenticed, the watch-maker will 
most likely work in the interests of Time 
until his dulled faculties are no longer want- 
ed, and then receive the reward offered by 
his relentless majesty to both servant and 
spendthrift alike. Once wedded to ‘‘escape- 
ments,” there is precious little chance of es- 
cape until the sight or feeling grows dim 
and Time himself concludes to open the 
door and point the way to that other time- 
piece, “the Horologe of Eternity.” Father 
and mother, brother and sister, husband, 
wife and children are one and all Time's 
faithful hirelings. They are pleasantly pic- 
tured by tourists as sitting in their artistic 
Swiss cottages, hedged in among alpine 
rocks, through cold winter days and still 
colder nights, working away at the Nation- 
al pastime, or rather future time. 

According to the best estimates, between 
two and three hundred thousand watches 
are annually made by the industrious peo- 
ple of little Switzerland. In looking through 
their exhibition one readily comes to the 
conclusion that all the ingenuity of the peo- 
ple, except what is spent on wood-carving, 
goes out into watches. They evidently make 
the most of time. They exhibit it in every 
kind of dress, and in doses so small that it 
almost requires a magnifying glass to deci- 





pher the hour of the day. 

You may have it arrayed in gleaming sil- 
ver or gold, pure and unspotted, or decked 
with pearls, sapphires, rubies, or diamonds, 
You may have it set in crystals, or in a 
gold pen; imbedded in a ring, or hidden in 
the bottom of a lady’s smelling-bottle. But, 
for those who disdain such trivial or coy 
treatment of so serious a subject, and will 
have nothing but good square time, there is 
the medium-sized, substantial chronometer‘ 
which is absolutely superior to the fluctu- 
ations of the sun and moon, and can correct 
the ways of the former, and tell the age of 
the latter, to a sixteenth part of a second of 
time. For those who are willing that the 
“true” and excellent should be ornamental 
as well, there is the plain, solid chronome- 
ter’s twin sister, with an exquisitely engraved 
picture of morning on the inner surface of its 
golden cover. If any of the extra-fastidious 
who wish to purchase should chance to be 
plagued with fears in regard to the origin of 
the design, they have only to inquire and 
they will be informed that it is from the 
original ‘‘Morning’” of Greuze, one of 
Switzerland’s noblest artists. 

Thus little Switzerland carries off, quiet- 
ly, the palm in ‘‘pocket time-keeping;” and 
difficult to suit and strange in taste must be 
the individual, who could not select the very 
watch he ‘“‘has always longed for” from 
their rich collection. 

Wood carving is that other branch of ar- 
tistic industry, in which the pains-taking 
Swiss so greatly excel all other nations. In 
the watch department there seemed to be 
an attempt to combine the two, carving and 
watch-making, or rather to apply carving 
on time. A minature Swiss cottage, beau- 
tifully cased in oak, has the dial of a clock 
traced in gilt bands and numbers on its 
wooden facade. Apparently to make up 
for the space monopolized by the dial, a 
graceful, rustic porch is thrown across the 
space below it, with a flight of steps at each 
end, which lead into it by side entrances. 
Believing that wise old Father Time would 
not tolerate so much piazza run to waste, 
and having had visions of clocks with pro- 
cessions and coronations, I concluded this 
must be one of those distinguished affairs. 
With all of the wonderful and numerous 
processions of the centennial season, I had 
not yet seen a procession file out of a clock. 
To be seated comfortably in such a pleasant 
watch-ticking, music-throbbing place, and 
wait until the magic hour, would be but a 
trifling call on strength and patience com- 
pared with the tedious waitings on hotel 
steps and Philadelphia street corners, which 
the indefatigable exhibition visitor is obliged 
to go through with. Besides, it was pos- 
sible in this case (the clock case) to ascer- 
tain the precise instant of time, at which 
the mimic show would begin, and also the 
precise nature of the performance. If they 
said that President Grant, Gov. Tilden, 
Dom Pedro, Queen Victoria, Mrs. Dom 
Pedro, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Gillespie, 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, or even the 
Sultan of Turkey and the Great Mogul, 
were to be there, these representatives of 
the nations would certainly be there and no 
mistake. 

Under the spell of such pleasing thought, 
I made my way up as closely as possible to 
the front of the little Swiss cottage and the 
official in charge. Attracting his eye by an 
expression which, for anything I know, 
might have been ‘‘childlike and bland,” I 
said, ‘‘Please tell me, sir, what comes out 
of there,” pointing, with my newly-sharp 
ered pencil, straight at the promising-look- 
ing side-door. 

‘“‘No—sing,” said the man. 

‘‘Nothing!” exclaimed I in amazement 
‘Nothing, out of all that?” 

‘‘He shook his head and smiled discour 
agingly. 

*Nothing,” continued I, “‘down those 
steps, or across that piazza, or up those 
other stairs?” 

‘‘No-—sing,” reiterated he, decidedly. 

“Nothing out of that window up in the 
gable—no cuckoo—no peacock or crowing 
cock?” 

‘‘No—sing,” replied he, faintly. 

“Then, in the name of common sense, 
what is it all for?” cried I, indignantly. 

He was just turning away, but probably 
something injmy manner arrested him, for 
he turned partially back, and with averted 
head, said in an explanatory way, ‘‘Noboty 
comes out; but bird sing inside—bells ring 
inside and music goes sometimes, but not 
now.” 

Heaven preserve us, it was nothing but a 
music box, 

Still I was just going to ask, in true Yan 
kee style, ‘Why not now?” when the grand, 
penetrating notes of the famous ‘“‘Fog Syren” 
smote the main building, rebounded upon 
those that were not ‘‘main,” and went boom- 
ing off through Landsdowne Valley. A 
few hundred coverings descended like 
clouds simultaneously upon the scene, and 
veiled from view several millions of the 
richest and rarest objects of art which the 


exhibition contains. A. ©. 
Philadelphia, July 7th. 
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THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


When people speak of the beautiful cli 
mate of California they should remember 
that that State has a great variety of con 
tradictory climates, ranging through all de- 
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grees from polar to tropical. For instance, for I am a professional midwife, and have | the neck, and on the lower part of the There's a mining town out West called NT . 
y been for thirty years. ‘‘Nowhere.” That's where a man has al- DEN I OPHILE ! 


the San Francisco Bulletin tells us that in 
the western portion of Placer county roses 
are blooming, wild flowers are appearing, 
and oranges ripening and grain is a foot 
high, while in the eastern end the snow is 
from ten to thirty feet deep, and the mer- 
cury frequently drops below zero. Again, 
we find the Nevada Transcript exulting in a 
box of ripe strawberries, fresh from the 
vines, some of them measuring three and a 
quarter inches in circumference. These 
strawberries are grown in the open air, at 
an altitude of 2350 feet above the ocean, 
while not thirty miles distant there are huge 
banks of snow three or four feet in hight. 
When we talk of the Californian climate, 
therefore, it is important to know what lo- 
calities are referred to. 
oe 


WOMAN’S UNION IN MISSOURI. 


Epitors JOURNAL.—Allow me to enclose 
to you a parody read at an exhibition by 
the ‘Woman's Union,” of Oregon, Mis- 
souri. [See 1st page of this paper.] Several 
ladies and gentlemen have desired to have 
it republished, and more especially as it 
may give a hint€o ladies in other places to 
organize a like association. Oregon, Mo., 
is a very small village and yet it has for 
several years been able to employ first class 
jecturers during the winter at paying rates 
too, and has got up a library worth several 
hundred dollars. The solution of what 
seems to those of larger places a mystery, 
(we of St. Joseph are not able to do the 
like) is just this: in the language of one of 
the leading members of the society: ‘‘If 
sixty women who are heads (or half-heads) 
of families can not insure a full house at a 
lecture, there is no use trying.”” That is 
just it. As soon as a lecturer is engaged it 
is advertised at sixty breakfast tables next 
morning in a manner more impressive than 
by posters and newspapers. Perhaps you 
could not hit on a better plan to insure suc- 
cess. Certain it is that Oregon, Mo., was 
the last place at which to look for the or- 
ganization of such a society. An obscure, 
conservative village of a thousand souls, 
with no pretensions to literature among its 
inhabitants and especially among its wo- 
men. Yet this society was started, and the 
exercises kept up until it was shown that 
there was no little native talent among 
them. Old ladies resumed their school ex- 
ercises of girlhood to speak and write es- 
says, and now, one is astonished at the de- 
velopments. About four times a year these 
ladies get up festivals and exhibitions, and 
thus raise a couple of hundred dollars and 
now have money at interest. Several other 
societies have been organized in adjoining 
towns, and are affiliated with the mother 
society of Oregon., Mo. That at Oregon 
is now chartered by the State. 

One thing is certain, wherever such so ci- 
eties are organized the whole community 
soon becomes ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” Here is 
the idea that will give victory to our cause. 
Let them be organized without saying one 
word on the Woman question, for that will 
sometimes prevent sneers. But just so sure 
as it keeps up for six months, every woman 
naturally becomes independent, learns her 


rights, and will maintain them. A. I. 
Oregon, Holt Lo., Mo. 
ode — —————_ 


THIRTY YEARS EARNINGS FOR A WHIS 
KEY DEBT. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—I have received no- 
tice to pay five dollars due for the Jour- 
NAL, but it is entirely out of my power to 
remit now. I am very much embarrassed 
at present, and I must say stop the Jour- 
NAL until I can pay up, which I may not do 
inside of this year. It will be a very great 
loss to be without it; but, rather than in- 
crease my indebtedness, I feel it my duty to 
stop it at present. I assure you it shall be 
paid, if I live. 

I am for Woman’s rights, and would 
gladly do something for the cause, but I 
don’t know how to begin. I wish some of 
the committees would give me a few ideas 
on the subject, I have been badly treated, 
and my blood is warm with indignation. I 
want the women to take warning from my 
case. I was married in 1832 to an indus- 
trious mechanic. We lived together forty 
years, during which time we accumulated a 
handsome property, valued at twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Eight years ago we did not owe a dollar 
in the world. My husband was a man whom 
every body respected. He had plenty of 
friends, such as they were. But, unfortu- 
nately, he took to drinking, and did not 
know or care what he did. He ran in debt 
to the amount of six thousand dollars, with- 
out my consent. His health failed. His 
creditors pushed him for money, and he 
mortgaged nearly all we had for the amount 
borrowed to pay off the debt. He died 
nearly three years ago, leaving the property 
mortgaged. It sold, last November, for six 
thousand dollars, and I am left with noth- 
ing but what the law allows me. 

The poor man was sorry enough: before 
he died, but it was too late. The mischief 
was done; and I have nothing left that can 
be sold, for it is willed to my grandchildren 
at my death. 

I worked harder for the money that was 
paid for this property than my husband did, 





I went through wind 
and rain, day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, for thirty years. I amas stout as ever, 
and have considerable practice ; but the peo- 
ple here have so little money, that my pro- 
fession does not pay as well as it did years 
ago. 1 could have paid for the JourRNAL 
before now, but my taxes were so heavy 
that it was all I could do to live. I did 
hope to have money enough to pay all such 
little debts when my property was sold, but 
when it was put up for sale no one bid for 
it except the mortgagee. 

So thirty years’ labor and saving went for 
six thousand dollars, to pay what I call a 
whiskey debt. I do assure you it was no 
extravagance nor laziness of mine that 
brought me to poverty. I am well known 
in this community, and have been for forty- 
four years. I am not ashamed to be known, 
and wish to be better known. 

I cannot see very well, but can talk a great 
deal, and will try to get up a Woman's Suf- 
frage Club. We have a few women here, 
who are not afraid to say that their soul is 
their own, and, with a little encouragement, 
I think they would take hold of it. I know 
quite a number who would join, if they 
knew how to begin. Woman’s wrongs are 
practised here shamefully, instead of Wom- 
an’s rights. If you think I am worthy of 
notice, you may drop me a few lines of in- 
struction how to begin, and it may come to 
pass that I could get to be a good worker in 
the cause. Hoping to hear from you soon, 
lam 

Your humble servant, 
M. A. EaRLey. 

Huntsville, Ala. 

— ee 
SHOP WOMEN. 





Sir:—It is sometimes useless for us to 
say a thing must be done unless we show 
how as well as why it must be. So some- 
where a poor girl writes to ask how to pre- 
vent her shoes trom hurting the joint of the 
toe, and also what to do for inflamed joints. 
I have maintained that constant standing is 
evil and injurious, and more so to women 
than to men, and also that the evil is ag- 
gravated by tight and ill-fitting shoes, and, 
in the case of women, by tight and heavy 
dresses, It is proposed to say a few words 
more on both these points. 

There was once a lady who had suffered 
nearly all her life with pain in her feet. 
She tried to have her shoes fit her, but they 
were made narrow at the toes, and some- 
what tight everywhcre, with no room left 
for the spread of the toes in walking, or 
for the elastic motion of the foot. Finally 
she went to a lastmaker, and he made an 
exact copy of her foot as it was, with a 
lump here and a swelling there (not at all 
as God made it,) and the shoes made on this 
last were not one whit easier, while they 
were a marvel of ugliness. At last a friend 
directed her to a shoemaker, who made a 
sole as broad as her foot, made the boots to 
fit about the instep, and left the upper 
leather full and broad on the toes, and from 
that hour she had only peace and rest. 

So the secret of an easy shoe is a broad 
sole, a broad, full upper, and plenty of 
room for the toes. Even a heel can be 
borne if these conditions are fulfilled, but 
as somebody says, if the Lord had thought 
that the wisest position, He would have put 
a projecting bone there that would have 
been permanent. Of course with the pres- 
ent standard of taste the foot would not 
look as well, but that is a question of taste. 
In some African tribes the women look best 
with a large brass or bone ring through a 
hole in the upper lip. 

Now we come to the heavy skirt, which 
is also as fashion dictates. They say there 
is not as much tight lacing as there was. 
Some of the pictures of olden times show 
the whole body stiffened and laced in, from 
hips to shoulders. Perhaps that was not as 
harmful as the cutting in at the waist, with 
some freedom above and below. The 
whole thing is relative; the aim is to make 
one smaller than the pattern which Nature 
made. If the waist is 24 inches, make it 
22; if it is 26, make it 24; if 30, make it 
28. Now the rule should be, draw in the 
breath, fill out the lungs, and that is the 
proper size of the waist and belts. (Of 
course nobody will do so; I only give the 
rules.) Then the weight of the skirts 
should rest on the shoulders and not on the 
hips—should be hung suspended in some 
way, so as not to be a burden. In the Bi- 
bie it is written, ‘‘Thou hast fenced me 
with bones and sinews,” but the part of the 
frame on which the skirts are hung is pre- 
cisely that which is not so fenced, and 
therefore is unable to do anything but yield 
under the pressure. But no one thinks of 
this; the clothing is put on, ‘‘such as others 
wear;” it is the fashion and must be borne. 
It is hard to walk in and still harder to 
stand in, and can only be borne by those 
who can sit and rest when they are tired. 

You will see the difference and the relief 
when you go home, and can put on a light, 
loose wrapper, to move about in, in your 
room. Even at the best there must still be 
weariness; and for this the remedy is rest. 
Cold water also is a great restorer, and to 
bathe the feet, not too long, in cold water, 
or in warm water, and then for a moment 
in cold. Cold water. also, on the back of 





spine, takes out the tired feeling, and is 
very refreshing. Its power 1s not half-ap- 
preciated. I notice more and more that 
many of the young men who serve in vari- 
ous shops rely upon stimulants, ale or wine, 
if nothing stronger, to keep them up. It 
is leaning upon a broken reed, which will 
fail them in the end, and work them evil. 
I have seen the fall of more than one. It 
is to be hoped that women will keep them- 
selves clear from this temptation, for it is a 
temptation. Tea and coffee are safer; but 
even these, if strong, make havoc with the 
nerves. It is wisest to get as good food as 
possible, and to rely upon that. Bread- 
food is the staff of life. We are very well 
and wisely made, if we but know how to 
take care of ourselves.—New York Tribune. 
— oe eames 


HESSIANS AND WOMEN. 


In the winter of 1776 a scene occurred in 
Cambridge, as described by Mercy Warren 
in a letter toa friend, which we think ex- 
ceedingly interesting. She says, ‘‘Last 
Thursday, which was a very stormy day, a 
large number of British troops came softly 
through the town cia Watertown to Pros- 
pect Hill. On Friday we heard that the 
Hessians were to make a procession in the 
same route. We thought we should have 
nothing to do but to view them as they 
passed. To be sure, the sight was truly as- 
tonishing. I never had the least idea that 
the creation produced such a sordid set of 
creatures in human figure,—poor, dirty, 
emaciated men. Great numbers of women, 
who seemed to be the beasts of burden, 
having bushel baskets on their backs, by 
which they were bent double. The con- 
tents seemed to be pots and kettles, various 
sorts of furniture, children peeping through 
gridirons and other utensils—some very 
young infants, who were born on the road, 
the women barefoot, clothed in dirty rags. 
Such effluvia filled the air while they were 
passing, that, had they not been smoking all 
the time, I should have been apprehensive 
of being contaminated.” 

The writer of the above sketch was the 
daughter of Col. James Otis of Barnstable, 
and wife of James Warren, who was the au- 
thor of the scheme for forming committees 
of correspondence, which he suggested to 
Samuel Adams in 1773, by whom it was 
adopted with marked success for the Amer- 
ican cause. Her correspondence shows that 
she enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
all the great leaders of the Revolution, with 
many of whom she exchanged frequent let- 
ters. Her advice was sought by men like 
Samuel and John Adams, Jefferson, Dick- 
inson, Gerry and Knox, and her suggestions 
received with marked respect. One of these 

yas the Congress of 1765, the first sugges- 
tion of which was made by the correspond- 
ing committees of the New York Assembly. 
The two Otises, father and son, while on a 
visit to Mrs. Warren at Plymouth, talked 
over this suggestion, and it was agreed to 
propose such a convention in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, which was done by the 
younger Otis on the 6th of June following. 
She was an intimate friend of Mrs. Adams, 
and the most celebrated men and women of 
the day were her freqnent guests. 

In her own words, “By the Plymouth 
fireside were many political plans origi- 
nated, discussed, and digested.” Washing- 
ton, with other generals of the army, dined 
with her during her stay at Watertown, one 
of her several residences during the war. 
She writes of him as ‘‘one of the most ami- 
able and accomplished gentlemen, in per- 
son, mind, and manners, that I have met 
with.” She lived to the good old age of 
eighty-seven, her intellectual powers unim- 
paired to the last. De Liancourt speaks of 
her at seventy as ‘‘truly- interesting; for, 
lively in conversation, she has lost neither 
the activity of her mind nor the graces of 
her person.” A lady visitor ten years after 
speaks of her as erect in person, and in con- 
versation full of intelligence and eloquence. 
Her cheerfulness remained unimpaired, al- 
though blindness excluded her from many 
of the delights of the outer world. Her 
last illness was disturbed only by the fear 
that disease might impair her intellectual 
as well as physical faculties; a groundless 
apprehension, as her mind retained its vigor 
to the last.— x. 


HUMOROUS. 


It isa kind of happiness to know up to 
what point we can be unhappy. 


It was a little boy who said: ‘‘Yes, soda 

water's good; it’s like your foot’s asleep’” 
Taxidermy for parents—If you want to 

preserve your children do not stuff them. 


An Iowa farmer cut open a hornet’s nest, 
just to examine the inside arrangement. He 
thinks he will be able to see soon. 


Handle rough-sided men carefully. It 
pays to take a little time when you are 
opening chestnut-burs. 

The Burlington Hawkeye tells of a surgi- 
cal operation in which a Milwaukean had 
to be amputated to save his ear. 


A dwarf in Ningpoo, China, is so small 
that his brother carries him in a basket, and 
opens the cover for those who pay to see. 

It may be said that a man never really 
knows the character of a fellow-citizen un- 
til he has interviewed him with a fourth of 
July subscription list. ; 











ways been when his wife lets him in at two 
o'clock in the morning. 

A Yankee, advertising for a wife, says: 
“It would be well if the lady were pos- 
sessed of a competency sufficient to secure 
her against excessive grief, in case of acci- 
dent occurring to her companion.” 

A well known physician, residing in the 
city, left town for a few days, and a notice 
to that effect was pasted on the door of his 
office. Some wag has added: ‘‘Patients ex- 
pected to recover if the meantime.” 

A colored preacher, in translating to his 
hearers the sentence, ‘‘The harvest is over, 
the season is ended, and thy soul is not 
saved,” put it, ‘‘De corn has been cribbed, 
dere ain't any more work, and de dibble is 
still foolin’ wid dis community.” 


Mrs. Shoddy (to shopkeeper)—‘‘Show me 
a thermometer—one of your very best.” 
Shopkeeper—‘‘This, ma’am, 1s one of our 
finest—Venetian glass and the best quick- 
silver.” Mrs. 8.—‘‘Silver? That would be 
very nice for the kitching, but I want one 
for my boodoor. Haven't you one with 
quick-gold?” 
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Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 
“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 
‘Really a superior article."—Suffolk County Jour- 
nal. 
“Free from injurious substances.,'—Daily Hvening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’— Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 W m Street, Boston. 
G2" For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


LJ} Madame FOY’S 
re Corset skirt Supporter. 
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Increases in P 

qroey your and 
For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn. 


4m13 





| ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals, 








Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 
PRICE LIST 
OF 


G&G. B. ULLMAN & CO'’S, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


30 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristo], one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, W cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 
25 for 30 cents or 50 
MOURNING CARDS for 50 cents, Sample 
or 3 cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 
to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &c., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, Jn ordering say you want a 
“general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 
AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed b 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White ‘Bristol. 1 of every 
quality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
f an agert sends usa $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit; 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 20-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & C@., 


Winter Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 


“3 HOLE TOP” 


ATTACHMENT FOR 


COOKING 


AND A 


“HEATER” 


ATTACHMENT FOR 


COLD WEATHER. 


FLORENCE 
OIL STOVE 


is the only one that has them. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
AGENCY, 
476 Wash, St. Cor Avon St., 
BOSTON. 


Call and examine. 
Send for Circular. 
Canvassers wanted. 
2w29 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Hetreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2to 5 o’clock P.M. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendail Street, from 
114A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyi4 Medical Director. 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 





WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim, R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
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_" ‘ ,T 
DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRs., M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Gr Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass, ly8 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thureday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectmres, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pi 


~ CORTICELLI | 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all qutepeteing dealers in 
trimmings. hen you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3m17 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar, No customer of ours ever wai 
a ow for interest or principal when due. Send for 

culars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANsA8, 


47w1 
A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 








ICE CREAM. 


Parties, Festivals, Societies, &c., supplied in any 
quantities. Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
31-2 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 





4w25. 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE, 
ey SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Scientific, for 
graduates of High Schools, and for ladies and gentle- 
men desiring to pursue a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 

For particulars, address, 





CUSHING & LADD. 


NewE land Conservatory of Music, 


NaS -FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ode, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 





E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 
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The Woman's Journal. | 


Boston, July 22, 1876. 

Each subscriber wil! find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








‘TAKING BENEFIT OF THE LAW. 





The following item is from a New York 
paper: — 

Last week there was a strange scene in a 
notary’s office on Nassau street in New 
York. A husband and wife were present to 
sign and swear off their title to a valuable 
Madison avenue lot, which had originally 
cost them nearly $100,000. It was the last 
of a large fortune. The husband had nego- 
tiated the sale. The parties were all present 
to exchange papers. The buyers had a cer- 
tified check for $10,000, which was the 
agreed cash payment on the property, ready, 
and the notary had already taken the hus- 
band’s acknowledgment, when, to his dis- 
may and the surprise of all present, the 
wife refused to sign the deed. Her hus- 
band took her aside and argued with her in 
vain. She asked the notary if her dower 
could be seized for her husband's debts, and 
when the reply was in the negative she be- 
gan to move toward the door. Her husband 
barred her progress, and in a loud tone up- 
braided her for her refusal. But the woman 
was firm asa rock, and declaimed against 
the right of her husband to reduce her to 
beggary by disposing of the last foot of 
ground they had on earth and squandering 
the money. The scene attracted groups 
from other offices, and lasted several min- 
utes. The husband offered to pay all the 
proceeds into his wife’s hands; but she was 
obstinate, and answered, ‘‘Yes, and then 
beg the money from me piecemeal.” They 
left the office together, and the property is 
not yet transferred. 

Every wife who sells her own land, or re- 
linquishes her dower in the land of her hus- 
band, is privately asked, before she signs 
the legal papers, whether her act in signing 
is “her own free act,’ or whether she is 
‘under the fear, control, or compulsion of 
her husband.” 

If the sale of the land is against her judg- 
ment and desire, she may, at the last mo- 
ment, refuse to sign her name, and thus save 
her dower, or her own land. The law will 
protect her in this refusal. 

But there is not one woman in ten thou- 
sand who will acknowledge that she either 
“fears,” or ‘‘is compelled by” her husband. 
Over and over the dower is relinquished, 
and the land which a wife has inherited, or 
earned, is sold, against her judgment and 
against her wish. The law does not con- 
sider that if a wife is afraid of her husband 
she will be afraid to say so, in the great ma- 
jority of cases. 

I once sat before a lawyer, humiliated by 
the question, ‘‘Do you sign this paper of 
your own free will, without fear, control, 
or compulsion of your husband?” I asked: 
“Did any wife ever say to you that her sig- 
nature was given by reason of fear or inter- 
ference of her husband?” ‘One and one 
only,” he said. ‘‘She was a schoolmate of 
mine. Her husband had squandered her 
property, and sold her land, till the last bit 
was about to go. Then, according to cus- 
tom, 1 sent her husband out of the room, 
that I might ask her, as I have asked you, 
if she signed her name by her own choice. 
She burst into tears, and said,— 

‘It is the last property I have, I don’t 
want to have it sold.’ 

««*Phen it shall not be sold. 
take your name,’ I said. 

‘And the property was saved to her, 
though it gave her trouble with her hus- 
band.” 

The lawyer who told me this was more 
than seventy years of age, and, in a long 
practice, had known only this one wife, who 
had used the small protection that the law 
interposes to save anything from the prop- 
erty which the law had beforehand unjustly 
put beyond her control. 

The time certainly 6ught not to be far 
away, when the property rights of a wife 
will be protected as are the same rights for 
all other persons. L. 8. 

—— 


WANTED—A LEVER. 


I will not 





“Give me a fulcrum for my lever,” said 
Archimedes, ‘‘and I will move the world.” 
The problem of the Woman Suffragists is 
‘‘How to move the political world?” Where 
can we get the fulcrum from which to 
work? In view of the action of the Massa- 
chusetts Prohibitionists, last week, we are 
tempted to cry “Eureka.” It really looks 
as though, in the admission of women to 
the primary meetings, the necessary politi- 
cal fulcrum has been found at last. 

The world of politics is a world without 
women. Our so-called ‘Universal Suf- 
frage” represents a universe of men only. 
This masculine political hemisphere is or- 
ganically and instinctively a unit against 
Woman’s political rights. Their very men- 
tion seems an impertinence in a political 
meeting of men alone. Just as in the 
South, before emancipation, ‘the People” 





meant the white male citizens; so, to-day, 
the People means, in a political sense, the 
Men, and does not mean the women or the 
children. The surges of the Woman Suf- 
frage agitation have hitherto beaten against 
this rock almost without avail. Petitions, 
Party platforms, Legislative hearings, all 
have amounted to little. ‘‘Leave to with- 
draw” is the stolid answer of Congressmen 
and Legislators who were not elected by 
women, and who dare net act as the repre- 
sentatives of women against the indiffer- 
ence and prejudices of their male constit- 
uencies. 

Senator Parker, of Newton, last winter, 
with an ineffable insolence which made 
every woman who listened, long for a vote, 
if only to remand him to private life, 
sneered at the women-petitioners, as ‘‘six 
thousand mice.” He coolly assured them 
that ‘‘men have the power, and will not ab- 
dicate it unless they are compelled to do 
so.” Our keen-sighted friend, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, warned us, years ago, that ‘‘no 
extension of Suffrage had ever yet been 
conceded until it was extorted by a threat.” 
The question is—what threat can women 
make which will command respect and in- 
duce compliance? Evidently, in the case 
of women, it cannot be a physical one. 
And, being addressed to politicians, it must 
be political in its significance. In other 
words it must represent votes—either the 
votes of the men who act in the interests of 
the women, or the votes of the women 
themselves. 

It is often said—‘‘There is only one thing 
for Suffragists to do—you must change 
public sentiment.” Yes; but how can we 
change it? Judge Kingman testified, last 
winter, in the most thorough and convine- 
ing manner, before the Joint Special Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, to 
the success of Woman Suffrage in Wyom- 
ing. We have reason to believe that this 
evidence did not change a single vote either 
in the Committee or the Legislature. Our 
opponents would not have believed, though 
one rose from the dead. But, ‘You must 
agitate the question,” we are told. Yes; 
but how can we get a hearing? The mass 
of men and women stay at home, while the 
speaker talks to empty seats. If women 
ure to wait for the franchise until men con- 
cede it from considerations of abstract jus- 
tice, they will wait till the Millenium. We 
must not forget that Negro Suffrage was 
uniformly voted down, after emancipation, 
by. every Northern and Western State in 
which the Republicans ventured to submit 
it to the popular vote—by Connecticut, by 
Michigan, by Minnesota; and even by rad- 
ical Kansas, in 1867, less than ten years 
ago. The Negro was enfranchised, but not 
by the people. The 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments were carried as a party measure, by a 
two-thirds vote of Congress, ratified by a ma- 
jority of three-fourths of the State Legisla- 
tures. Something more than a change in 
public sentiment is needed to overcome the 
exclusiveness ofthe governing class. Some- 
where, somehow, sometime, Woman's 
hand must lay hold of the political machin- 
ery, and be felt as a political force in the 
making and unmaking of Governors and 
Legislatures, before Woman Suffrage can be 
carried. And this force must be exerted, 
not by voting at the polls, but as a prelimin- 
ary and prerequisite to voting at the polls. 

How can this be done? In one way only. 
There is one form of political power, the 
most potent of all forms, which is exerted 
outside of law and Constitution, by the 
people in their primary capacity, It is 
the power of the party caucus. Women 
must take part in these primary meetings 
of the parties, which are ‘‘the power behind 
the throne.” 

This fall offers the women of America a 
golden opportunity. <A closely contested 
Presidential election approaches. Republi- 
cans and Democrats are struggling for su- 
premacy in every State. In almost every 
Northern and Western State the efforts of 
the Woman Suffragists may turn the scale. 
This is aState issue. Let the Suffragists of 
each state address every delegate of every 
State Convention, asking him to secure the 
adoption of the following resolution :— 

** Resolved, That, hereafter, women who are [Republi- 
cans, Democrats, or Prohibitionists] in principle, and 
who possess the qualifications of age and residence 
required of male voters, are invited to take part in the 
primary meetings of our party, with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates and the 
transaction of business.”’ 

Whenever any party Convention shall 
adopt the above resolution, it will become, 
in fact, a party of men and women. Then 
let the women of that State, who are in sym 
pathy with its principles, organize at once, 
and give such effective co-operation in the 
campaign as to overwhelm its opponents, 
taking care, meanwhile, to attend the cau- 
cuses and secure the nomination ot candi. 
dates who will vote for Woman Suffrage 
next winter in the Legislature. 

We are glad to learn that the Executive 
Committee of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association is moving to secure concerted 
action in this matter. If, in the year 1876, 
either of the great political parties of 
the country, in any considerable number of 
States, shall invite women to take part in its 
primary meetings, the year 1880 will see 
women voting in those States, and their 
votes will control the election. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, irrespective 
of party, appeal to your State Conventions 


to invite women to take part in the caucuses. 
Let this be our Centennial motto—WoMman 
SUFFRAGE IN THE PRIMARY MEETINGS. 


oe 


WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


This question is asked on our first page 
by Antoinette Brown Blackwell, in regard 
to the new phase of opposition to the equal- 
ity of Woman, which professes to base itself 
on scientific facts. 

Mrs. Blackwell says that the old opposi- 
tion, founded on texts of Scripture, has 
ceased to be urged, or nearly so; and that 
the later form of scientific objection is now 
coolly aftirmed. 

In my earlier experience of the reform for 
Equal Rights for Woman, whenever a new 
objection or a new enemy appeared, I felt 
an imperative necessity to answer the one 
and to silence the other.’ But more expe- 
rience has shown that there need be no anx- 
iety for a true principle. Objections and 
enemies are like the lions which Christian 
saw in his ‘Pilgrim's Progress,” standing 
on each side of the way where he had to 
pass. When he came where they were, he 
found them chained. 

The same has proved true of all forms 
of opposition tothe principle of equal rights 
for all human beings, irrespective of color, 
condition, or-sex. When they have been 
confronted, they have vanished. We need 
not worry about any one of them. In the 
eternal order true things are sure to survive. 
No real reformer supposes that any fact in 
nature can be set aside, or desires that it 
should be. An open field and fair play is 
all we ask or need. 

Thirty years ago an opposing world said 
to women, ‘“‘You are not equal to the bur- 
dens of the learned professions.” But 
worthy women physicians, ministers, law- 
yers, and lecturers settled the matter for- 
ever. ‘You cannot keep an even pace with 
man in the industries. You are outof your 
sphere.” But a quarter of a century of 
proof has silenced that kind of opposition. 
Women are engaged in mercantile, mechan- 
ical, agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 
and their success has answered the objec- 
tions. 

When Dr. Clarke said, ‘“‘Women cannot 
pursue the same college course that men do, 
without serious injury to their health,” I 
knew a score of women who had taken such 
a course of study, and who, in addition, 
had earned their board, books, and tuition 
as they went along, and who are now strong, 
healthy mothers of families. More time 
will settle Dr. Clarke’s objection. Never 
fear. 

So, too, when learned men coolly tell us 
that scientific facts give Woman permanently 
unequal and inferior conditions. We hear 
what they say without the quickening of a 
pulse, or an atom of fear. We shall see. 
Real facts will settle themselves, and they 
are best for all parties. L. 8. 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLATFORM. 


The Republican platform, fairly con- 
strued, endorses Woman Suffrage. It be- 
gins by saying: 

We declare it to be the solemn obligation 
of the legislative and executive departments 
of the Government to put into immediate and 
vigorous exercise, all their constitutional 
powers for removing any just cause of dis- 
content on the part of any class, and secur 
ing every American citizen complete liberty 
and exact equality in the exercise of all civil, 
political and public rights. 

It afterwards affirms that: 

The Republican party recognizes with 
approval the substantial advances recently 
made toward the establishment of equal 
rights for women by the many important 
amendments effected by Republican Legis- 
latures in the laws which concern the per- 
sonal and property relations of wives, moth- 
ers and widows, and by the appointment 
and election of women to the superintend- 
ence of education, charities, and other pub- 
lic trusts. The honest demands of this class 
of citizens for additional rights, privileges, 
and immunities should be treated with re- 
spectful consideration. 

It is thus declared to be ‘‘the solemn ob- 
ligation of the legislative and executive 
departments of the Government to put into 
immediate and vigorous exercise all their 
powers for securing . every American 
citizen complete liberty and exact equality 
in the exercise of all. . . . political. . . 
rights." And women are declared to be a 
“class of citizens.” Ifthis does not pledge 
the Republican parity to Woman Suffrage, 
words have no meaning. The trouble is not 
in the platform. It is in the fact that the 
Republican party is composed solely of men, 
a majority of whom are not willing to ex- 
tend Suffrageto women. The only remedy 
is to secure the admission of Republican 
women to membership in the party, by en- 
listing them in the primary meetings. 

H. B. B. 





me 
WHO DID IT FIRST? 





Not long ago it was said in the Woman's 
JOURNAL that a certain woman had been 
the first to do a certain thing, and now three 
communications are before us from three 
different women, each claiming that she 
was the first to do it. In itself considered 
it is a very small matter who first did the 
thing. As it was good to do, the getting it 
; done is the great fact. The credit of the 








doing will sooner or later go tothe right 

person, or if not, the good is done all the 

same. L. 8. 
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THE OLD SOUTH SAVED BY WOMEN. 


At the last moment, when it seemed that 
not even the eloquence of Wendell Phillips 
could save the Old South, the women of 
Boston have paid the necessary sum to keep 
one of our few remaining revolutionary rel- 
ics from destruction. 
partial list of the purchasers: Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams, Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs, James 
Freeman Clarke, Mrs. James M. Codman, 
Mrs. Franklin Dexter, Mrs. John E. Lodge, 
Miss Anna C. Lowell, Mrs. Arthur T. Ly- 
man, Mrs. William G. Prescott, Miss Mary 
Lowell Putnam, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, 
Miss L. P. Sohier, Mrs. Roger Wolcott, and 
others. 

These names should be 
grateful remembrance forever. 

It was the women, who raised the money 
to build Bunker Hill Monument, when the 
men failed to do it. But Massachusetts 
law classes every one of these women po- 
litically with criminals in the State Prison. 
Verily there is need of the prayer, *‘God 
save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

L. 8. 


recorded for 
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FESTIVAL FUND ADDITIONAL. 


Mrs. C. A. Joy, Hopedale, $20 
Mrs. Joy also pledged $20 to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL fund, to furnish a club for 
the year 1877. 
*>e 
MARRIED. 


In Syracuse, N. Y., on the 27th of June, at the res- 
idence of the bride’s mother, by!Rev. Nelson Millard, 
Russell 8. Taft and Jennie M. Wyatt, both of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 





An old lady named Radcliffe, committed 
suicide in the Saco almshouse on the 30th. 

In institutions for the insane the ratio of 
admissions to recoveries is said to annually 
increase. 

Vineland, N. J., recently voted ‘‘No li- 
cense” by a majority of 930 in a total of 
votes of 1030. 

The Episcopal diocesan convention of 
California has just refused women the right 
to vote for vestrymen, by a small majority. 

The Rey. Rollin H. Neale, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Boston, has re- 
signed, after a successful ministry of forty 
years. 

Eleven ladies and thirty-two gentlemen 
graduated at the Waterville Classical Insti- 
tute, in Maine, at the recent Commence- 
ment. 

One of the features of the dedication of 
the Freedmen’s monument at Washington, 
was a poem by Miss Cordelia Ray, of New 
York. 

“The Old Catholics cannot agree on the 
question of the celibacy of the priesthood.” 
Why not refer the subject to each priest, 
with permission to settle it for himself? 

The only surviving son of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne feels compelled to warn the 
public against accepting ‘‘the judgments of 
Mr. Lathrop in his recent work, as correct 
and final.” 

A man well versed in the knowledge of 
female character, can frequently tell when 
his wife wants a new bonnet, by the very 
style of her observations on the weekly 
butcher’s bill.— Brooklyn Argus. 

Mr. George William Curtis has no engage- 
ment of any kind with any Lecture Bureau, 
and all announcements to the contrary are 
wholly unauthorized. He will make his 
own arrangements with lecture committees. 

At Carlisle, Ky., on Tuesday, a crowd of 
men displayed their courage by visiting the 
widow of Major Carlisle, and forcing her to 
take down the American flag, on penalty of 
having the house burned unless she com- 
plied. 

The Wolverhampton ratepayers have 
elected Miss Lloyd, of that town, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians. There 
were 38 gentlemen candidates and one lady 
for the 12 vacant seats, and Miss Lloyd was 
returned at the head of the poll with 3031 
votes. 

The generous gifts of two ladies of Bos- 
ton have added $700 to the literary fund 
of the Theological Seminary, at Meadville, 
Pa., enough to supply the most important 
new works on theological science. The 
gift of another Boston lady has regenerated 
the reading-room. 

There were no daily newspapers in Amer- 
ica, in the time of the Revolution. Of 
some fifty papers which were born, and 
lived, or died, between 1748 and 1783, all 
were weeklies, or semi-weeklies. There 
were forty-three such in existence at the 
end of the war. 

The unity of the people, as well as the 
realization of the democratic idea, is pos- 
sible only on condition of the full equality 
of all citizens. Still less than color, nation- 
ality, or property, can the difference of sex 
constitute any difference of human rights. 
—Index. 

We do not think our women, those noble 
and heroic souls who instilled their patriotic 
sentiments into the hearts of their husbands, 


The following is a | 








sons, and brothers, inspiring them to deeds 
of bravery, have had full justice done them, 
Let the mother of George Washington be 
the text when Woman is the subject. —(Cen- 
tennial Art Journal, ; 

One of the oddest and most ingenious 
objects from Peru, at the Exposition, is 
bust of President Grant, made of the finest 
wire, so fine that it appears at first glance 
to be velvet. Although not a flattering 
likeness of the President, it is easily recog- 
nized. This ingenious specimen is the 
work of a woman. 

At the University of Poitiers, in France, 
a young lady, daughter of M. Benoist, re- 
cently passed a brilliant examination for 
the degree of Bachelor of Letters. Also. 
the Birbeck Institution, of London, a long- 
established college, distributed a short time 
ago the first prizes in modern languages and 
advanced mathematics to three ladies. 

‘‘We have received from Oliver Ditson 
& Co., the publishers, a fine March entitled, 
‘Gov. Rutherford B. Hayes’ Grand March.’ 
The portrait will be valuable as keeping the 
honest face and eyes of our future leader be- 
fore us. The music is considered decided- 
ly good, and has the recompendation of be- 
ing easy enough for any player.” 

Neither of the great parties has dealt hon- 
estly and squarely with the financial ques- 
tion in their platforms. Both, while put- 
ting on an appearance of favoring specie 
payments, have avoided an explicit declara- 
tion in favor of resumption. The Republi- 
can platform demands payment in ‘‘coin,” 
which may mean gold, silver, copper, or 
nickels. 

The last words of George Sand were 
** Laissez la verduvre’ (Leave the herbage). 
Her children did not at first understand, 
and thought she was delirious; but, remem- 
bering afterward that she expressed vexa- 
tion at marble slabs and crosses being put 
over her grandchildren’s graves, were con- 
vinced her meaning was that she wished for 
a grassy tomb, 

The biography and autobiography of Eliz- 
abeth Evans, the alleged original of Dinah 
Morris in ‘“‘Adam Bede,” have been pub- 
lished in London under the title of ‘‘George 
Eliot in Derbyshire.” The volume has the 
names of Guy Roslyn and George Barnett 
Smith on the title page, and contains a let- 
ter from George Eliot concerning the char- 
acters in ‘‘Adam Bede.” 

When the venerable and venerated Lucre- 
tia Mott went up into Mr. May’s pulpit, at 
Philadelphia, on the Fourth of July, she 
consecrated it anew, and she also made a 
pleasant apology for her ascension: ‘‘] am 
somewhat like Zaccheus who climbed the 
sycamore tree the Lord to see; I ascend the 
sycamore pulpit, not because I am high- 
minded, but because I am low of stature.”’ 

The Gordonsville (Va.) Gazette says that 
when Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered the 
annual oration during the Commencement 
exercises at the University of Virginia, in 
Charlottesville, Va., a few days ago, ‘‘his 
daughter, who accompanied him, wore 
neither a pull-back, nor a panier, nor 
flounce, nor furbelow, nor any foolish 
thing, which is the mark of a better civili- 
zation than ours.” 

According to a Cologne newspaper there 
is in that city a booth in which is exhibited 
‘a bearded lady.” At the entrance is sta- 
tioned a girl to take money. Recently a 
visitor, having feasted his eyes on the 
strange phenomenon, thinking on his de- 
parture to have a joke with the little money- 
taker, said to her, fondling her under the 
chin the while, ‘‘Well, little one, I suppose 
the bearded one is your mamma, eh?’ ‘No, 
Sir,” replied the child, ‘‘she is my papa.” 

Although women are not privileged to 
partake, equally with men, of the intel- 
lectual feasts served up at the Young Men's 
Christian Union, they are granted an equal 
chance to supply the demands of the inner 
man at their recently established restaurant, 
where is founda tempting list of edibles, 
all of the best quality, well cooked and at 
prices rather below the average paid for like 
fare in the first-class restaurants of Boston. 

Political platforms were never of less im- 
portance than they are this year. They are 
useful only as showing what are believed to 
be the chief subjects of interest to the pub- 
lic mind, but they are prudently expressed 
so as not to alienate votes. They are al- 
ways very emphatic and uncompromising 
upon undisputed points, like Holmes’s katy- 
did; but they recoil from positive commit- 
tals where there are differences of opinion. 
—Huarper's Weekly. 

In Melbourne, Australia, there is a very 
prosperous Unitarian church. The preacher 
is a young lady, Miss Turner. Her elo- 
quence draws a crowd of hearers. Former- 
ly the government gave to this church an 
annual stipend of $375. This has now been 
withdrawn, but instead there have been 
given to the church two valuable pieces of 
ground, which will by-and-by afford ade- 
quate income. Inthe meantime, the chapel 
is supported by voluntary subscriptions. 

Mr. Geo. F. Kimball, of Newton, Mass., 
entertained the pupils and friends of Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., a few weeks 
ago, by giving readings, kindly devoting 
the proceeds to the benefit of the library. 
The selections were mostly from the hu- 
morous and pathetic, and were finely ren- 
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dered. Frequent bursts of applause showed 
the appreciation of the audience. The read- 
ing was interspersed with music, vocal and 
instrumental, furnished by the young ladies 
of the Seminary. 

“At the unveiling of the Lincoln Statue 
in Washington, April 14th, there stood on 
the platform, by the side of General Logan, 
and near the President of the United States, 
Louis Clarke, alias ‘George Harris,” who 
saw the negro Uncle Tom whipped to death 
by Tom Canaday, of Garrett County, Ken- 
tucky. Immediately afterward he crossed 
the Ohio on the ice, and gave the particulars 
to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, upon which 
she wrote the story of Unele Tom's Cabin.” 

It is not Scott, or Dickens, or Thackeray, 
or Bulwer, who has placed the novel at the 
head of dramatic art, and made the tragi- 
comedy of Shakespeare’s stage sufficiently 
large and rich to fill the book which has 
supplanted the stage. The honors of this 
achievement belong totwo women. One of 
them was George Sand, the other is George 
Eliot. No conqueror or statesman can have 
any such glory as belongs to these rare art- 
ists. The former work for special sections 
of men; the latter are the servants of uni- 
versal humanity!—New Century for Women. 

Moncure D. Conway says that the old re- 
strictions placed upon women in India were 
relaxed in such a way during the late visit 
of the Prince of Wales, that they can hardly 
be so severe hereafter. For the first time 
the women were liberated from the hard 
walls of the zenana, and were seen in open 
carriages, unveiled, enjoying with rapture 
the fire-works and other festivities. The 
women were given to understand that this 
unprecedented freedom was granted at the 
express desire of the Prince, and he will al- 
ways be regarded by them as their liberator. 

During commencement week at Cornell 
University, Andrew D. White tendered his 
resignation as president of that institution. 
At the urgent solicitation of the faculty 
and the board of trustees he was ‘finally 
persuaded to accept instead, a leave of ab- 
sence for one year, and at the end of that 
time a return again to the duties of the po- 
sition. He expects to spend his year of 
absence in the capitals of Europe, princi- 
pally in London. The executive manage- 
ment of the university during his absence 
will devolve upon the vice-president, W. 
C. Russell. 

There is no law, so far as we know, to 
prevent aman from riding himself blind, 
swimming himself sick, or walking himself 
to death, if he desires so to do for the 
amusement of a gaping public. But en- 
durance of this sort, stretched to the ex- 
treme lengths that have become popular 
among certain classes, is as useless as it is 
foolish. What possible advantage may ac- 
crue from a man’s attempt to ride a mus- 
tang, or any other animal, 300 miles in fif- 
teen hours it is difficult to see, even if he 
succeeds; and if he repeatedly fails from 
illness, the show becomes barbarous. 

When a woman does her sweeping in the 
morning; brushing the dust into little 
mounds in parlor and halls, and then leaves 
it there all day for the children to kick 
about, and for each waft of air to scatter it 
again in all directions, we say it is wretched 
housekeeping. But when the city of Phil- 
adelphia does its sweeping in the early 
morning, and leaves accurately shaped 
mounds of dust for the cars to run over, 
and for pedestrians to walk into, and for the 
wind to blow into our eyes, we pay our 
taxes and submit to the nuisance, because 
nobody may criticize the housekeeping of 
men.—New Century for Women. 

‘“‘Women have ranged with free volition 
over the whole domain of speculative 
thought, and the fact that they have either 
avoided the severities of political economy, 
or have added nothing of value to it, is their 
own voluntary tribute to the wisdom of the 
division of duties under which society has 
so long existed.” Governor Bullock's Ad- 
dress, ‘“‘At this moment no person is doing 
more good in England than this lady, [Har- 
riet Martineau, by her works on_ political 
economy;| perhaps no other female ever 
occupied the same proud position of a na- 
tional instructress, on the topics of the coun- 
try’s most essential interests.”” — London 
Spectator. 

‘“‘We wonder, sometimes, whether the ad- 
mirers of the idea that man is as a tree, 
while woman is best represented as a cling- 
ing vine, have sought for the wisdom as well 
as beauty of the arrangement. To any who 
have ever attempted to remove from a valu- 
able and thrifty tree a vine, which seemed 
bent on taking full possession, the experi- 
ence must have been suggestive. Tendrils, 
which once were soft and pliable, have be- 
come like rings of steel, and in every direc- 
tion are girding the limbs with such tenac- 
ity, that, as the tree grows, they almost cut 
into its marrow, and thus, by preventing 
the flow of its life juices, are hastening it on 
to certain destruction.” 

Mr. Evarts has happily discussed the re- 
lation which exists between the newspaper 
universally read and the suffrage which is 
also universal. He shows how the one 
would languish and would be subjugated 
“by the power of legions of placemen” 
Without “the watchful, omnipresent, and 
indomitable energy of the other; and he 








also completes his view by admitting that 


| the impressions of newspapers upon the 


opinions and passions of the people might 
result in the mischiefs of barricades and 
batteries, if the suffrage did not afford a 
settled and ready mode of satisfying the 
public displeasure. 

The fourth annual report of the Connec- 
ticut Union for Home Work has lately been 
published in a neat pamphlet. The report 
is from the pen of Mrs. Gen. William B. 
Franklin, the secretary; but bound up with 
it is the report of the superintendent, Mrs. 
Sluyter, together with that of Mr. Kellogg, 
the secretary of the boys’ reading-room as- 
sociation, and that of Mrs. Shipman, treas- 
urer of the Union, and Mr. Loomis, treas- 
urer of the boys’ reading room. The gross 
receipts of the Union for the year were 
$6910.70, the expenditures $4791.51; and, 
if any forty-seven hundred dollars were bet- 
ter expended in Hartford in the same year 
the fact has yet to appear. 

The visit of Don Pedro has been one of 
the most instructive incidents of this Cen- 
tennial year. He has shown Americans, by 
an illustrious example, the value and possi- 
bilities of time properly expended. Since 
he left Rio Janeiro, March 26, he has trav- 
eled about 20,000 miles, or an average of 
nearly 200 a day. He has been up every 
day at 6 a. M., and has never retired except 
when traveling at night, before 11 Pp. M. 
He has worked on an average 16 hours a 
day. But this great activity has been 
wholly devoted to seeing and learning the 
persons, places, and things worth knowing. 
Every day has been admirably utilized, and 
the Emperor leaves us, after a three months’ 
visit, witha more thorough knowledge of 
the United States than is possessed by nine- 
tenths of its inhabitants. 

The New York World denounces ‘‘the 
ratting Republicans who have come over or 
are seeking to come over to the Democratic 
banner, as the fat and frowsy German fav- 
orites of Hanoverian King George protested 
to the angry London people that they had 
come over to England, ‘‘for all our goods.” 
“Aye! d—n you,” shouted out a quick-wit- 
ted cockney, ‘‘and for all our chattels, too!” 
These people are entitled to take part in the 
redemption of the country, if they are real- 
ly in earnest. They are not entitled to be 
heard when they assume to show the Demo- 
cratic party the way to redeem it.’ This is 
rather hard on our friend, F. W. Bird, and 
other new recruits. It is ungracious and 
ungrateful, 

The Finance Committee of the Common 
Council of New York, the same economi- 
cal committee that reported, five to one, in 
favor of reducing teachers’ salaries—to 
which the Council delegated the power to 
fix the wages of day laborers employed by 
the city, has fixed such wages at a dollar 
and a half per day. This would, for the 
313 working days in a year, amount to 
$469.50. The average pay of female teach- 
ers in New York city, including those at 
the Academy is $475 per annum, excluding 
those at the Academy, it is $453.37. So 
the street laborer is to have about the same 
pay as the average teacher. The brains of 
the latter and the time, labor and money 
spent in needful preparation for the avoca- 
tion are to count as nothing in the scale. 
But the street laborer can vote; the school- 
mistress cannot. 

In Congress, recently, the day was con- 
sumed in the discussion of a variety of 
amendments, most of them offered by Mr. 
Seelye (Ind., Mass.,) most of them being re- 
jected. Among them was one to forbid the 
furnishing of rations to white men living 
with Indian women. Mr. Harrison, (Dem., 
In..) opposed this; he boasted for himself 
and the gentleman from New York (under- 
stood to be Mr. Cox) that they had Indian 
blood in their veins. When he looked at 
the picture in the rotunda of the Capitol 
representing the baptism of Pocahontas, 
one of his ancestors, he felt that imalgama- 
tion with the Indians should be encouraged. 
It was the true method of carrying civiliza- 
tion among the Indians. Among the best 
citizens, sons of the north-western frontier, 
were half-breeds and three-quarter breeds. 
Some of the proudest families of Chicago, 
and there were a great many proud people 
there, had Indian blood in their veins.” 
Mr. Seelye expressed astonishment at these 
theories. 

‘‘At the corner of S7th street and-Avenue 
A., New York, in the midst of a pretty 
garden, and with the use of an adjoining 
park, stands the new Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews. It is a comfortable and 
attractive building, looking as if it were a 
stately mansion removed suddenly from 
some elegant estate on the Hudson. Built 
in modern style, with piazza front and rear, 
brightly painted, its cupola rising above 
surrounding buildings, and claiming atten 
tion from quite a distance, its rooms many 
and well aired, its halls wide and light, it is 
as attractive a home as could well be de- 
vised for the comfort of the aged and in- 
firm.”” Thus do the Hebrews take care of 
their poor. It would be well if this exam- 


ple could be followed by those who build 
expensive churches, but leave the poor to 
struggle in the streets supported by the pub- 
lie charity. 

Among his other presents the Prince of 
Wales has brought home a neat silver chair, 





called the Madura throne—a genuine mon- 
ument of barbaric splendor—full of char- 
acter and expression. The chair and can- 
opy are covered with crimson satin, incased 
in a framework of massive silver lions, not 
resembling any living creature, but clearly 
of the same build as the heraldic beasts of 
the genus felis, and the legs are fashioned 
into monsters resembling a horse at one 
end and an elephant at the other—Indian 
unicorns, in fact. The Prince of Wales's 
feathers and motto appear on the front of 
the canopy, supported by dragons, and are 
repeated, together with the royal arms of 
England, on the back of the throne. The 
silver throne is of large dimensions and ex- 
cellently adapted for the purpose for which 
it is intended. 

As a farmer in a neighboring town of 
Massachusetts was getting in his hay, he no- 
ticed an unusual commotion among the 
swallows, which had built a long row of 
nests under the eaves of his barn. They 
appeared greatly excited, flying rapidly 
about and filling the air with their cries of 
distress. As the load of hay upon which 
he was riding pafsed into the barn, he saw 
that a young swallow ina nest directly over 
the door had caught its neck in a crack be- 
tween two shingles, aud was unable to lib- 
erate itself. He stopped his team and set 
the young bird free, restoring it to the nest. 
Upon his return to the barn with his next 
load of hay, noticing that the swallows 
were quiet, he examined the crack, and 
found that they had filled it completely with 
mud, so that, no matter how enterprising or 
how foolish the young swallow might be, 
he could not again endanger his life or the 
peace of that community by any experiments 
upon that crack. Was this reason or in- 
stinct” 

In a recent Indian conflict one party of 
troopers Came upon a squaw endeavoring to 
make her escape, leading by the hand a lit- 
tle white boy, a prisoner in the hands of the 
Indians, and who doubtless had been cap 
tured by some of their war parties during a 
raid upon the settlements. Who or where 
his parents were, or whether still alive or 
murdered by the Indians, will never be 
known, as the squaw, finding herself and 
prisoner about to be surrounded by the 
troops and her escape cut off, determined 
with savage malignity that the triumph of 
the latter should not embrace the rescue of 
the white boy. Casting her eyes quickly 
in all directions to convince herself that es- 
cape was impossible, she drew from beneath 
her blanket a huge knife and plunged it into 
the almost naked body of hercaptive. The 
next moment, retributive justice reached 
her in the shape of a well-directed bullet 
from one of the troopers’ carbines. Before 
the men could reach them, life was extinct 
in the bodies of both the squaw and her un- 
known captive. 

The St. Louis gossips have had an un- 
commonly sweet morsel to roll under their 
tongues. A few days ago, a beautiful young 
lady arrived at the Lindell Hotel, register- 
ing herself as Miss Ida Hermanee, San 
Francisco, and engaged the handsomest 
parlor in the hotel at $20 per day, together 
with the bridal chamber. She was magnif- 
icently dressed, wore upon her person sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds, 
and dispensed her funds among the waiters 
of the hotel as if she were a princess. On 
Saturday she published an advertisement in 
the daily papers, directed to E. G. Crippen, 
stating that a lady at the Lindell Hotel 
would like to see him. Crippen heard of 
the advertisement, went to the hotel on 
Monday, found in the lady an old sweet- 
heart he had known for many years, and 
the meeting resulted in a hasty marriage, 
that evening. Crippen is well known in 
Cincinnati and Chicago as a seller of safes. 
The young lady is said to be the only daugh- 
ter of a millionaire widow of California, and 
ran away from her mother, about two weeks 
ago, to Crippen. 

The principals of Chauncy Hall School 
have decided to organize post-graduate lit- 
erary and scientific courses of study, open 
to its graduates and those of other similar 
institutions. General knowledge and the 
information demanded by society will be 
particularly aimed at in the literary course. 
Informal lectures and readings by the in- 
structors, followed by such home reading as 
they suggest, and monthly examinations 
rather than daily recitations will constitute 
the method to be pursued. Minutixe will 
not be so strictly exacted as from younger 
pupils. The outlines of the work laid out 
in literature and history form the basis of 
a very solid year’s reading. In the scien- 
tific course, every facility will be afforded 
for the study and practice of higher algebra, 
solid and spherical geometry, trigonometry, 
with its application to astronomy and optics, 
geology and mineralogy, with excursion 
study, botany, natural philosophy, with ap- 
paratus and experiments, discussions on sub- 
jects of interest. 

“The attention of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 
and of other believers in the caucus, is in- 
vited to the fact that the candidate nomi- 
nated at Cincinnati is a man who was the 
choice of not more than one-twelfth of his 
party, as shown by the action of the ‘‘pri- 
mary meetings.” Either the caucuses did 
not express the will of the majority of the 
party, or the Convention did not; where 





was the majority then? If the ticket is 
elected, a man will be chosen for President 
who was the first choice of not more than 
one twenth-fourth of the voters; and this is 
-alled recording the will of the majority!” 
New Age. The Cincinnati Convention was 
not convened to nominate the man who was 
the first choice of a plurality of the voters. 
Its duty was to confer and deliberate, and 
then, after a comparison of views, to nom- 
inate a candidate who would be acceptable 
to a majority, and upon whom all Republi- 
cans could unite. This the Convention did 
faithfully and successfully. If every cau- 
cus should do as well, we should have a 
**model republic” indeed. 

In the House of Representatives, Saturday, 
the subject of the recent massacre of negroes 
in South Carolina was introduced by Mr. 
Smalls, a colored Representative from that 
State, who caused a report by an eye witness 
to be read at the clerk’s desk, in support of 
his motion that no United States troops be 
withdrawn from South Carolina so long as 
her militia, peacefully assembled, are as- 
saulted, disarmed, taken prisoners and mas- 
sacred by bands of white men from Georgia. 
All the old rebel-Democratic hate of the 
negro flamed up in the House at once, and 
even little Sunset Cox, of New York, at- 
tempted to insult his colored colleague by 
sneeringly inquiring, as Mr. Smalls had en- 
dorsed the report of the massacre, who en- 
dorsed Mr, Smalls? The reply was prompt 
and emphatic from the South Carolina 
members—his constituency casting a major- 
ity of thirteen thousand. Mr. Rainey, 
another colored Representative from South 
Carolina, made a powerful appeal in behalf 
ot his race, and demanded that the House 
determine whether they shall be American 
citizens with all the rights and immunities 
of such citizens, or be degraded again to 
vassalage and slavery, 

The reverses of fortune were touchingly 
illustrated at the Post-oftice Department a 
few days since, when a lady applied to Post- 
master-General Jewell fora clerkship. She 
is the daughter of a member of the Cabinet 
under a former administration, a gentleman 
of large means, who lived in great state in 
Washington, and subsequently was minister 
to one of the most important courts of Eu- 
rope, where also he maintained an expensive 
establishment, as hls great wealth justified 
him in doing. That was a score of years 
ago. The war so greatly reduced his for- 
tune that his children are now compelled to 
labor for their own support. When Post- 
master General Jewell had respectfully lis 
tened to the lady’s application, he said, in 
tones of deep sympathy: ‘‘It makes me sad 
for you to ask this of me. Twenty years 
ago, When I was a mechanic, I was in ——, 
and your father was minister there. I de- 
sired to callon him, but doubted the pro- 
priety of my doing so under the circum- 
stances. Now, you, his daughter, come to 
me to ask a $900? appointment. How do I 
know but what in twenty years my daugh- 
ter may be compelled to ask a similar favor 
of one of my successors?” —/H/arper’s Bazar. 

At the time of his death, General Custer 
was thirty-four years old, a slender, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed man. His wife, a charm- 
ing lady, who has shared his marches and 
victories since early in the war, is as gentle 
and cultivated, and yet as soldierly, as a 
woman can be, and her home is one green 
spot, if there be no others, in the frontier 
life of the officers of the 7th. <A few even- 
ings since the writer, entering Gen. Custer’s 
library, saw a new phase of this man’s char- 
acter. He sat on a low stool by his desk 
with a spelling-book in his hand; before 
him were two little girls, one white and the 
other colored, the children of his servants, 
whom he was affording the necessities de- 
nied by the lack of schools. Apologizing 
for my interruption, I was withdrawing, 
when he cried out in his hearty way ‘‘Come 
in, come in, and see my school.’”’ I entered 
the room, and, in a pleasant, familiar way, 
he went on with his teaching, having his 
scholars spell the words alternately, tell 
their meaning, and construct sentences. I 
have found that this has been his custom for 
several years, and all that these little people 
of his household know of written words, is 
what he hastaught them.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A lady correspondent to the Cleveland 
Herald, writes: ‘‘If I were to recall in de- 
tail the most vivid memories of the past 
season in connection with Mr. Wheeler and 
dear Mrs. Wheeler (lately deceased), it 
would be an occasional after-dinner hour in 
Mrs. Logan’s parlor, listening to her kindly 
chat, and now and then pausing to hear the 
sweet melody of those household hymns 
we all love so well, floating down from their 
parlor above us, where Mrs. Wheeler 
would be sitting at some light, dainty, femi- 
nine work, and her rich voice would half 
unconsciously begin, 

‘Shall we gather at the river? 
or other kindred strain; and Mr. Wheeler, 
pausing at his busy writing-desk, would al- 
ways join in with his deep, clear bass, giv- 
ing an unconscious impression of domes- 
tic harmony and worship that were a part 
of our household riches in this great, busy 
caravansary that is my Washington home. 
When the news of the Vice-Presidential 
choice came to our group last night, clus- 
tered in the cheerful public parlors of the 
house, while the hundred guns were boom- 





ing from Judiciary Square, there was the 
silence of a moment; then Mrs. Cameron, 
with tears in her gentle eyes, said, ‘Dear 
Mrs. Wheeler—if she could only be with 
us now!’ and the stillness that followed 
was as touching and sacred as a prayer.” 

Hon. A. H. Bullock says: ‘“‘A most dis- 
criminating female writer, who has not been 
backward in asserting the dignity of her 
sex, has said that ‘women, however well 
read in history, never generalize in polities, 
never reason from any broad and general 
principles, or from past events, their causes 
and their consequences, but are political 
through their affections, prejudices, hopes, 
fears, and personal connections.” And you 
will permit me to inquire who ever saw a 
woman set to work to diseuss such ques- 
tions as the proper duties and limitations of 
legislation, the complex mischief of certain 
laws and policies, the causes of national 
wealth, the relations of foreign trade and 
domestic industry, the field of agriculture 
and manufactures, the finance and the cur- 
rency, the laws of population, the manage- 
ment of poverty and mendicity, the theories 
of taxation, the consequences of the public 
debt, and all public matters upon which the 
welfare of a State depends?” It strikes us 
that Governor Bullock must be unfortunate 
in his lady acquaintances. We happen to 
know more than one woman in Worcester, 
Mass., who is accustomed to consider such 
questions as the above, and who is quite ca- 
pable of ‘‘generalizing in politics.’’ The 
paragraph and its inference are grossly un- 
just to the women of Massachusetts 

In a recent conversation with John G, 
Whittier, he sketched for us a scene he wit- 
nessed in Independence Hall. A slave who 
had escaped from Maryland, had been liv- 
ing a free man in Philadelphia for ten years, 
He had prospered in business, had married 
a young wife, and several children had 
blessed the union. At a time when he had 
given up all fear of being returned to slav- 
ery, he was tracked by professional slave 
catchers, and was brought before the court 
in this very hall. The evidence against him 
was conclusive, and the sympathy of his 
family and friends, and of the liberty-loving 
Quakers, was of no avail. Mr. Whittier 
said that large numbers of Friends were 
present, who, after doing all they could in 
behalf of the slave, sat quiet with bowed 
heads, when judgment was rendered against 
him. The handcuffs were applied the mo- 
ment the decision was given, and the poor 
fellow was rudely torn from the embrace 
of his weeping wife and children. The 
Quaker men and women still sat with bowed 
heads, impassive as statues. Others gave 
expression to their indignation, among them 
a German, a rough strong fellow, who 
swore such oaths as were never heard in 
Flanders, a terrible mixture of Dutch and 
English profanity. He doubled his_ fists 
and called for ten men to help him rescue 
the slave. But he called in vain. The 
broadbrims did not fall from grace, sore as 
was the temptation. ‘‘I never heard swear- 
ing sound so well,” was the quiet conclusion 
of Mr. Whittier’s story. —Christian Register. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. wt 





To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
Boston. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ATTENTION! 


Your attention is called to the celebrated LEAMON’s 
ANILINE Dyes, which have proved such a wonderful 
success. They give the most brilliant and perma- 
nent colors to all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles 
of silk or wool almost instantly, and they are so in- 
tensely strong that one bottle goes a great way. If 
you want to practice economy use them. One trial 
will convince. For sale by all druggists. 4w28 

Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 

" ‘FROM A PHYSICIAN. 
Hyde Park, Vt., Feb. 7, 1876. 
Messrs. Seth W. Fowle & Sons, Boston. 

Gents:—You may perhaps remember that I wrote 
you several weeks ago in regard to the use of PERvu- 
VIAN Syrup for my wife, who was suffering from 
general debility the sequence of Typhoid Dysentery. 
I had tried the most noted physicians in this State, 
and also in Canada, withont relief. At your recom- 
mendation, she commenced the use of the Syrup, the 
first four bottles made but little impression, but while 
taking the fifth she began to improve rapidly, and 
now, after using six of the dollar bottles, she has 
regained her strength, and is able to do most of the 
work about the house; and I feel that I cannot speak 
too highly in praise of the Peruvian Syrup. I have 
prescribed it to several of my patients, and have pro- 
cured the sale of several dozen of it here. You can 
make any use of this letter you see fit. 

Yours very truly. H. D. Bevpen, M. D 
1m39 
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POETRY. 
MOTHERHOOD. 
All about the dreary house 
Flite a sunbeam, softly bright, 
Goldilocks with tresses light 
Dancing, tossing up and down:;— 
O sweet heaven! for such a crown! 
In and out where al) is etill, 
Sound gay tones in shout and song: 
Dimpled-cheeks laughs loud and long 
From pure merriment within: 
Fun and she are near of kin. 
Up and down the quiet roome, 
In the garden, on the stair, 
Ruby-lips is everywhere; 
Chattering, as childhood will, 
Only when in mischief, still. 
‘“‘Mamma”™ this, and ‘‘mamma’” that, 
“Tantly’ ‘Tan1?" all the hours, 
Eyes like stars and breath like flowers, 
Busy little hands and feet;— 
God makes motherhood so sweet! 
—Golden Rule. 


— e>oe—_—_———_—— 
BRYANT'S CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


Through storm and calm the years have led 
Our nation on from stage to stage, 
A century’e space, until we tread 
The threshold of another age. 
We see where o’er our pathway swept 
A torrent stream of blood and fire; 
And thank the guardian power who kept 
Our sacred league of States entire. 
Oh! checkered train of years, farewell, 
With all thy strifes and hopes and fears; 
But with us let the memories dwell 
To warn and teach the coming years. 
And thou, the new beginning age, 
Warned by the past, and not in vain, 
Write on a fairer, whiter page 
The record of thy happier reign. 
ee aa 


“WOULDST THOU HAVE PEACE?” 


BY EDWARD PF. HAYWARD. 








Wouldst thou have peace to stay thy life 
O weary soul of mine? 

Wouldst thou be still amidst *he strife 
That makes thee more divine? 

The weapons rusting in thy hand, 
The raging battle at thy side; 

Nay, nay, such wisdom may not stand, 
Love cannot so provide. 

Life’s duties lie before thee plain 
As mortal sight may see; 

Then ask not power to flee its pain, 
But beg for strength to be. 

Then best of all may dawn the day 
When breakers skirt life’s shore. 

The mightiest waves must end in spray, 
The darkest night be o'er. 

Where were thy glory then, oh Sea, 
And where, oh Life, thy prize, 

If the winds and waves should no more be, 
And storms should no more rise? 

"Vis life—the sea’s great throb of life,— 
Its pulse-beat leaping high; 

When souls are deepest in the strife 
Then heaven is drawing nigh. 











For the Woman's Journal. 


MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 





BY RHODA MUNGER. 





CHAPTER V. 
rHE CROSSEST MAN IN MAPLE GROVE. 


‘*Rachael,” said Clara, ‘‘may I wait on the 
next customer? I have just been cleaning, 
and cleaning all day long. People will be- 
gin to think pretty soon that this is all I am 
good for.” 

“Yes, if you wish to,” replied Rachael, 
who thought Clara was a wonderful child, 
and who generally said yes to anything she 
might ask. 

It so happened that the next customer 
was Mr. Bailey, the cross man of whom we 
had been given warning. 

‘Would you like your paper?” asked 
Clara, starting with a skip and a jump—her 
usual gait to get at anything for him. 

‘“‘Who are you,” replied he, ‘‘and what 
are you here for?” 

“1 am Clara Brown, and am here because 
I belong to the establishment. Rachael and 
I have bought this store.” 

‘“‘The deuce you have! and what do you 
expect to do with it?” 

‘We expect to run it, to be sure; but I 
should not think such an old man as you 
are would swear like that.” 

“Tt is not swearing to say ‘deuce,’ my lit- 
tle preacher; you must have been brought 
up in a Sunday school.” 

“Is it swearing, Rachael,” said Clara, 
looking puzzled. 

‘‘Perhaps the gentleman does not consider 
it swearing, but it is not a very pretty word 
to use,” replied that dignitary. 

“Oh ho! it seems that I have got into a 
nest of moralists. I guess I had better be 
going,” said the cross man, helping himself 
to a chair. ‘‘Whatever possessed you to 
buy this concern?” 

‘Because Rachael said that in course of 
human events it became necessary,” re- 
peated Clara. 

‘“Humph! haven’t you any rich rela- 
tions?” 

‘*Yes, we have a rich uncle.” 

“Then, in the course of human events, 
why does he not support you?” 

‘We won't let him doit. Rachael says 
“we are not beggars, if we are poor.’”’ 

“Oh, youare not? How old are you?” 

‘‘Almost seven years old.” 

“And you expect to support yourself?” 

“Yes, sir, and more too. Weare going 
to support the family.” 

‘The d—beg your pardon, Miss Brown, 
I came very near swearing again, right here 
in the presence of all these ladies,” 

“But the Bible says it is wicked to swear 








at all,” earnestly replied Clara, who gener- 
ally got the Scriptures mixed up in some 
way. 

‘The Bible—what is that?” 

“Why, don’t you know? It is a big book 
which tells you what you must do, and what 
you must not do,” 

*‘What I must do, and what I must not 
do! Why, that is just the book I want; 
can you tell me where I can find one?” 

“To be sure I can. We have one to sell.” 

‘That is lucky for me. I declare, if I 
have got money enough, I'll buy it. It 
must be a very expensive book.” 

“I don’t know. I'll get it and see;” and 
away she jumped, returning soon with a 
large family Bible, which had undergone 
the dusting process. 

“I should say it was expensive. 
it’s worth four dollars and a half!” 

‘Four dollars and a half. Let me see. 
What is that,” takinga bill out of his pock- 
et. “Is itathree ora four? I haven’t got 
my glasses with me.” 

“It isa five; but I can change it. We 
have some money in the drawer,” quickly 
replied Clara. She had been in the habit 
of counting over Rachael’s money so much, 
that she could tell a bill and make change 
as quickly as anybody. 

**Well, be quick about it, and don’t cheat 
a blind man. Come to think, you needn't 
give me any change. I have got to have 
some paper and envelopes, but don’t put 
up any cheap stuff unless you want to hear 
me scold. It does not take very much to 
make me cross.” 

“I know—Mr Wilson says you are the 
crossest man in Maple Grove.” 

‘The d—it beats all how my tongue does 
slip. Just bring my Bible here, that I may 
see what I shall do to Mr. Wilson for slan- 
dering me. It will probably tell me to 
shoot him. Or suppose you find it for me, 
as I have not my glasses. While you are 
about it, see how many men I shall want to 
work in my corn to-morrow,” 

‘*There is no use in looking for that. The 
Bible does not say anything about your corn, 
or Mr. Wilson either.” 

‘‘What! Didn't you tell me the Bible 
was a book that would tell me what I must 
do, and must not do?” 

‘*So it does, but not about such little sub- 
jects as that.” 

‘“‘Oh, it mentions only large subjects, does 
it? Well, then, please tell me what are 
some of the large things I must do and must 
not do?” 

‘Why, you—you must not swear, nor 
lie, nor drink whiskey, nor kill anybody; 
and you must love your neighbor as well 
as yourself.” 

“Which neighbor must I leve as well as I 
do myself?” 

“I guess you can take your choice. It 
does not say which one.” 

‘‘Well, then, let me see. There is old Van 
Tassel, who kicked my dog, the Widow 
Smith, who lets her boys steal my peaches, 
and neighbor Jones, who lets his hens get 
into my garden. I declare I don’t know 
what to do about it. I am afraid I shall 
have to move. Are there any houses to let 
near you?” 

“Not very near. I wish there were, 
though, for I think you could like Rachael; 
but she would not like you, unless you 
stopped swearing. Harry does not swear, 
nor drink, nor smoke, nor chew tobacco.” 

‘‘Harry! Who is Harry?” 

‘‘He is Mr. Emerson, and he comes to 
our house ever so much,” 

“Clara!” cried Rachael, her face turning 
from pink to scarlet. 

“Yes, yes, 1 see who Harry is. Never 
mind, young lady, what the chatterbox says. 
I am nothing but an old man, and can re- 
member when I used to blush about some- 
thing. But I must be going, I presume 
some of those men need swearing at by this 
time.” 

‘Please don’t swear at them,” pleaded 
Clara, looking troubled. 

‘‘But the lazy things won’t half work un- 
less I do swear at them, and then I haven't 
any little girl to feel bad if I do swear. If 
I thought you cared very much, now, per- 
haps I would try and learn some good words 
to say instead of the swearing ones.”’ 

“Oh, I do care ever so much. If you 
only will, !—Il—I don’t know what I 
will do. I can’t think of anything nice 
enough.” 

“Will you take me riding if I will fur- 
nish horse and buggy, and do the driving?” 

‘*To be sure I will; every day if you like.” 

‘Well! Well! That is quite an induce- 
ment, and if those blockheads are not too 
aggravating, I'll get shaved, and bring the 
sorrel pony around to-morrow. Oh, yes, 
there is another favor I would like to ask. 
I am getting to be an old man now, and 
one daily hardly keeps me in reading mat- 
ter. I would like to take a Chicago Times, 
if it will not be too much trouble,” and, 
with a very gallant bow, he took his Bible 
and left. Rachael sung ‘‘Don’t be sorrow- 
ful, Darling,” after he left, and I think we 
all felt more cheerful. 

The busy day at last came to a close, 
and with it came Harry. A melancholy 
smile lit up his features, which seemed to 
say, ‘I will try and look cheerful, if it 
takes my life; and I suppose the poor fel- 
low really did think he was looking quite 
happy. But the expression of his face, 
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when he noticed the different appearance of 
the store, would have been a good subject 
for the artist of a comic almanac. 

“Why! What on earth?” exclaimed he. 
‘‘Where am I? Is this the News Depot,or is 
it not? If it is, pray tell me what you have 
been doing?” 

“Nothing illegal,”"laughed Rachael, ‘‘only 
bringing the old goods from their hiding 
places, and making them over new, just as 
we do old dresses sometimes. But I assure 
you, sir, everything has been done in a 
proper and lawful manner. No chance for 
a lawsuit here.” 

“Well, I must say, you do beat all the 
women I ever saw for making a display out 
of nothing. Eloquence fails me for want 
of words. I can only say, ‘You had better 
keep the xey,’ and ‘Are you ready to go 
home.’”’ 

‘Yes, when I have counted our money.” 

“That will probably take some time. 1 
might be reading Professor Tyndall’s last 
lecture while you are counting it.” 

“Just you wait until I do count it before 
you make any more fun about it,” replied 
Rachael, bringing along a handful of bills 
and small scrip.” ‘Twelve dollars and six- 
ty cents,” added she triumphantly. ‘‘Has 
the honorable gentleman from Michigan 
any remarks to make?” 

“Not a word. Let us go home.” 

That night, as I happened to be sitting 
near the stove pipe hole, I overheard Ra- 
chael telling Harry about Mr. Bailey and 
Clara. To my surprise, he spoke very 
highly of the old man. 

‘“‘There is not aman,” said he, ‘‘so little 
understood as Mr. Bailey. He has a heart 
large enough to outweigh an army of hyp- 
ocrites, and as tender as achild’s, which he 
attempts to conceal by an outward crusti- 
ness. He does more for the poor than all 
the churches in town put together. I have 
known him to pay men for shoveling dirt, 
when he had no work for them to do. 
And yet he would scold and swear at them 
until they thought he was their worst enemy. 
Ihave heard that he had trouble with the 
woman he was engaged to, and she married 
another man; but I do not know whether 
that is the cause of his oddity or not.” 

‘It is Harry, I know it is.” 

‘‘How do you know?” 

“T can tell by my own feelings. When 
you are contrary and quarrel with me, I feel 
cross all the time. After I lost my school, 
and before I was certain that you cared for 
me, I wanted to bite everybody’s head off; 
but, after I received your note, all the peo- 
ple I met looked like angels to me. I think 
I told them all what a pleasant day it was. 
I knew there was hard work ahead of me, 
but I did not dread it. It is so much easier 
to work when you know somebody loves 
you.” 

If that is the case, thought I, I wish 
somebody would love me, for I never did 
find work very easy. And, thinking it 
might be better for my good looks to go to 
bed and get a good night’s rest than to lis- 
ten to this silly talk, I crept softly out, and 
left them alone for once. Instinct began 
to tell me that I could never coax Harry 
away from Rachael, and where was the use 
of wasting so much time in listening to 
them? It would probably be better to pre- 
serve my good looks to try and catch some- 
body else with. 

The next morning, Mr. Bailey came into 
the store, bowing very majestically, and 
wished to know if Miss Clickety Clark was 
in. 

‘Miss who?” said Clara, with a disap- 
pointed looking countenance, fearing she 
was going to lose her ride. 

‘Miss Clickity Clark, the Home Mission- 
ary.” 

“T have not seen any missionary.” 

“She was here yesterday, and promised 
to take me riding if I would stop swearing. 
I have stopped three or four times since, and 
now I want my ride.” 

“Oh! that was I; but I don’t know that 
I can take you riding if you have been 
swearing so much.” 

‘Why, I stopped every time. You only 
asked me to stop once, and I thought you 
would be very glad to have me stop so many 
times.” 

“No, I just wanted you to stop once and 
then stay stopped.” 

‘Was that it? Well, well, you women 
are so hard to please. One never knows 
when he is going tosuitthem. Now if you 
will get your bonnet we will take that ride, 
and youcan give me further instruction on 
the subject. You see I have been swearing 
so long that it is rather hard to stop so sud - 
denly. I'll do the best I can, but you will 
have to be a very patient teacher, I’m afraid.” 

“Can I go, Rachael?” 

“Yes dear, and invite Mr. Bailey home 
to dinner with you. Weare going to have 
strawberry short cake, and that is good to 
keep people from swearing.” 

“Will you come, Mr. Bailey?” cried Clara, 
running for her bonnet. Mother always 
makes good ones. I know you will like 
it.” 

“T don’t know about it. Iam rather bash- 
ful about going where there are so many 
women.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid. Harry will 
be there, for Rachel always invites him 
when we are going to have anything extra.” 

“Harry? Harry? Where have I heard 
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the name before?” queried Mr. Bailey, with 
a queer pucker of the mouth. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
remember now,” with a sly look at Rachel 
from under his eyebrows, ‘“‘I am afraid he 
is not a very nice young man, Your sister 
blushes so, every time his name is men- 
tioned.” Then, in a sober, far-away tone, 
he continued, ‘‘Well, well, don’t quarrel 
with him, girl, don’t quarre! with him. I 
aman oldman. You had better take my 
advice.” 

Mr. Bailey and Harry were both at din- 
ner. But I was not there to watch pro- 
ceedings, for Susie did not come to stay in 
the store, so I waited and let Rachel go 
first. 
Clara and Mr. Bailey soon became fast 
friends. She took him riding every day, as 
she called it, unless it chanced to rain. 
Then she grew so uneasy and fidgetty that 
we all dreaded to see a rainy day come— 
that is, all excepting Rachael, who always 
did make a fool of the child. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
oe 
A PRESBYTERIAN TEMPERANCE WOMAN 
ON SUFFRAGE, 











Epirors WomAN’s JouRNAL.—You ask 
my ideas of Suffrage for women. The 
truth is, whenever this subject has come in 
my way I have laid it by on the shelf, in 
some dark corner, as an ugly knotty ques- 
tion, that men bungle and cheat at. Why 
then should women handle it? SoI have 
walked round it in the past. But in these 
days of realities and of ‘‘clarin out” as 
Aunt Dinah (of Uncle Tom’s cabin mem- 
ory) used to say, when so many questions 
of moment are pressing to the issue, and 
when the trumpet from the Mount of Re- 
form is calling loud and clear ‘‘Come up to 
the help of the Lord, against the mighty;” 
we may not “tarry by the stuff,” we must 
not stop to choose our weapons, but take 
such as God gives us and hasten to the con- 
flict, burnish our weapons as we go, and see 
that we keep them bright and keen by use. 
For various reasons the majority of women 
ignore the Suffrage. They make the excuse 
that they have not time nor inclination, or 
have not the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the subject; but the true 
reason is, we have heard our grandfathers, 
fathers and husbands, say so much about 
it not being Woman’s sphere, that we have 
come to look at it as something outlandish 
and even disgraceful. 

If we examine the subject we shall find 
most of our ideas second-hand. Our judg- 
ments are biased by old sayings and old 
customs, which we take at a premium be- 
cause of their antiquity without demand- 
ing their passport. Coming down to the 
reality we find Woman’s sphere very much 
a matter of taste and circumstance. In one 
country it is thought to be the zenana and 
long veil; in another to hobble about on 
small feet, or be carried in a palanquin—to 
be kept in the most abject slavery is her 
sphere in some places, while with the sav- 
ages her sphere is to be the drudge of the 
wigwam with the papoose strapped to her 
back. In our own country the sphere of 
two-thirds of the women, is to make a liv- 
ing for themselves the best way they can. 
Half of our farming population are women 
working daily in the fields, planting corn, 
raking hay, binding grain, caring for stock, 
and in our towns and cities we find them 
at all kinds of men’s work, and they are 
welcome to do it. No one thinks of their 
being out of their sphere, only they must 
not hold office or vote. There is the divid- 
ing line between the two spheres. If a 
woman holds property, she must pay taxes 
the same as a man,—if she violates the law 
she must be punished the same as a man,— 
but, as soon as she says I want to help make 
the laws by which I am governed, men 
raise the cry, women are out of their sphere. 
I am not able to discern the reason for this 
distinction. Take two childrén in school, a 
brother and a sister; both pursue the same 
studies, make equal advancement. The 
sister, three years younger than the brother, 
from a natural quickness peculiar to girls, 
keeps pace with her brother, and both grad- 
uate at the same time, the girl being eigh- 
teen, the boy twenty-one. He is recog- 
nized as a voter, while the very existence of 
the girl is ignored by the same law. In the 
name of common sense, I ask the reason 
for this difference. If we look the subject 
over carefully we shall not find one valid 
reason, Why women should not vote, that 
would not apply equally to men. A drunk- 
en woman is not fit to vote, neitheris a 
drunken man; likewise, any rule you would 
apply to the one would apply to the other. 
There are many reasons why women would 
make truer, more intelligent, conscientious, 
patriotic voters, than two-thirds of the men. 
Any man, when temperance becomes the 
test question, who ever refuses to vote a 
temperance ticket, is not a truly patriotic 
man; his self-interest stands between him 
and the good of his country. Any man 
who votes for party instead of principle is 
not true to his country. Again, there are 
no political rings among women. With 
nine-tenths of our voters party comes be- 
fore principle, with the other tenth, princi- 
ple comes first. Generally principle comes 
after party. 

From the nature of the case, women 





would not be generally eligible to impor- 





tant offices, hence in that direction, their 
votes would be unbiased. We know there 
are exceptions. We believe there are some 
women, who, if they had the opportunity, 
would sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage—we are glad these are the excep- 
tions. 

Two-thirds of the brain-power of this 
nation is not available in a national sense. 
If God designs to save the nation from 
evils that are coming in like a flood, by giv- 
ing women this national power, ‘‘we can- 
not stay his hand or say unto him what 
doest thou?” Why should we be unwilling 
to stand side by side, shoulder to shoulder, 
with ail true and noble Christian men in 
this battle for the right. God will have 
measures, not men; principles not party, 
and His designs march on to fulfilment. If 
we stand in the way we shall go down. If 
this is to be the redemption of our nation 
from a slavery, let us accept the situation. 
In the spirit of the crusade, let us make 
ourselves worthy the American franchise; 
let the cross of Christ be inscribed on our 
banner; virtue, honesty and temperance be 
our watchwords. The way is already pre- 
paring, let us come up to the level of our 
opportunities, then we shall become fit 
teachers for our sons, who are to be the 
voters of the next generation, as their 
daughters shall doubtless be of the genera- 
tion following. 





+>e 
A LEARNED LADY. 


The examinations of University College, 
London, have, on several occasions in re- 
cent years, brought to the front distinct evi- 
dence of the capacity of some women, at 
least, to master the severest subjects of 
study. On the opening experimentally of 
certain classes to all parties, without dis- 
tinction of sex, a band of young women at 
once entered as students, several of whom, 
and noticeably Miss Eliza Orme and Miss 
Lord, have passed with the highest honors. 
Miss Orme may fairly be regarded as the 
most illustrious member of the group, and 
threatens, by her insatiable appetite for 
whatever is placed within her reach, to be- 
come, if she be not already, the first of 
lady scientists in Europe or the world. For 
two years, having mastered chemistry and 
passed examinations in it, she taught a pri- 
vate class of ladies, not because she was 
specially fond of tuition, but that others 
less courageous, and more in need (for the 
purpose of gaining a livelihood) of knowl- 
edge, than herself might be encouraged to 
enter the breach she had effected in the 
hitherto masculine professions; and so effi- 
cient a coach was she, that a little boy of 
ten years (son of Mrs. K. E. Heatherley,) 
whose notes of lectures in chemistry heard 
at the London Institution, she looked 
through, under her guidance, took the first 
place amidst a furore of applause, though 
too young to reap any practical advantage 
from it, against a host of adult competi- 
tors in the examinations at the close of the 
courses. In 1872 she ran for the Ricardo 
Scholarship, which had not been hedged 
round with any provisos in favor of the 
male sex. This was the proudest and most 
valuable distinction in the bestowal of Uni- 
versity College, being worth $750 a year to 
the winner. Infour examinations she came 
out first, and in the fifth (on the currency 
question) she was bracketed equal with Mr. 
George Serrell, M. A., chief of the London 
Alumni in Political Economy. Upon equi- 
table grounds she was pronounced the win- 
ner of the prize; but on the score of expe- 
diency she was denied it, being debarred by 
the accident of sex from pursuing her stud- 
ies further, as any man might freely do for 
the honor of the academic body. To the 
credit, however, of Mr. Serrill, it should 
be stated that, stung by the injustice done 
to his young and fair competitor, he has 
since most strenuously endeavored, and 
twice with success, to carry in the convo- 
cation of the University a motion, which 
the Senate declines for the present to yield 
to, abolishing the inviduous distinction to 
which he owes his own position. The class 
in jurisprudence was next opened to per- 
sons of either sex. Miss Orme again came 
out first, with Miss Lord close behind her. 
During all this time she had een an active 
promoter of the political enfranchisement 
of women, and for several years discharged 
the onerous duties of honorary secretary 
(jointly with another erudite lady, Mrs. 
William Burbury, a daughter of Dr. Ken- 
nedy, the distinguished Cambridge classic 
and head-master of Shrewsbury School) of 
the London National Society for Woman 
Suffrage. Miss Orme then turned her rare 
powers in new directions. She became 4 
student of law in the chambers of a leading 
equity barrister at Lincoln’s Inn, with the 
intention of challenging the Benchers of 
the Inn as to the right of women to plead 
in the Superior Courts. While engaged in 
this pursuit, the class on Roman Law at 
University College was thrown open, and in 
the examinations which have just taken 
place she for the third time stands first. 

Miss Eliza Orme is now in her twenty- 
eighth year, of medium height, erect and 
graceful in figure and bearing, lithe and ac- 
tive in movement (being a champion cro- 
quet player, and skilled in out-of-door pas 
times), and not without considerable claims 





to be regarded as prepossessing in features. 
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She was initiated in the cult of the Gym- 
nase by her friend Baroness Ravenstein, and 
would amaze the most pronounced calis- 
thenists of Vassar by the serenity with 
which she takes physical exercise. The en 
tire family of the Ormes seem to have an 
intuitive bent towards learning. Temple 
A. Orme, the young tutor in chemistry 
of University College School, is the author 
of several manuals and text-books, and of 
a system to which is given the designation 
of “Concrete Arithmetic. Elder sisters are 
happily married to Mr. Howard Fox, the 
freeholder of Falmouth and Penrhyn; 
Professor Masson,of Edinburgh University, 
and Professor Charlton Bastian, F. R. 8., 
of London University, whose work on Zhe 
Beginnings of Life was conducted through 
the press and well induced by Mrs. Orme’s 
sister, the widow of the late Coventry Pat- 
more. The Beginnings of Life and Profes- 
sor Masson’s great work on John Milton 
were both written at the residence of the 
Ormes, in St. John’s Wood, in the midst of 
a learned social circle, surrounded by the 
pleasant shade of full foliaged trees. What 
work of fame and merit next shall issue 
from that house, it were idle to speculate; 
but should it bear the name of Eliza Orme 
upon its title page, it will emanate from one 
who, with all her achievements, has the 
modesty and grace which are Woman's 
highest charms.” J. T. D. 
—Ex. 





~ ome 


AN ENGLISH PEEP AT A HIGH-TONED 
AMERICAN PARTY. 


The air of general animation over a party 
here, composed of a different class of peo- 
ple is, perhaps, not excepting beauty, its 
most charming element; it is the aggregate 
effect of the individual vivacity and piquan- 
cy of the American female character, which, 
in its best representatives, seems to add 
these traits to all that is estimable in Eng- 
lish women—a tolerably bold statement, I 
fear, for yourcolumns. Observe this young 
lady here on the sofa, a belle, and consid- 
ered “bright,” but there are many like her 
in the room. Her beauty and grace, her 
complexion and dress, we will put on one 
side or won’t mention, as the Irish waiter 
puts it; but mark her sparkling face and 
genial good humor as she talks, the felicity 
of her language, the readiness of her repar- 
tee, always delicate, but generally with a 
delicious little dash of satire; the clearness 
of her ideas, the tact with which she draws 
out her companion to show his best points, 
and the generally unaffected ease with 
which she sustains a lengthened conversa- 
tion on any subject under the sun, with 
fool or wise man. Mr. Editor, they are a 
wonderful race, are these American women; 
but one word about the flowers, this after- 
noon, andI shall have done. The rooms 
are covered with them in every shape and 
variety of tasteful arrangement. Wreaths 
of the fresh and graceful smilax, a fern 
which I have not seen in England, but 
which is admirably adapted to decoration, 
interspersed with flowers, depend from the 
chandeliers, cornices and mantlepieces. A 
magnificent cornucopia of all kinds of flow- 
ers, perfect in formation and in the blend- 
ing of color, stands in one corner of the 
room. In the next, where the chandelier is 
hung, is a large, loosely made ball nearly a 
yard in diameter, of different-colored flow- 
ers, and embedded in it on either side, also 
formed of flowers, is a graceful H, the ini- 
tial letter of the daughter’s name for whom 
the reception is given. Plateaus of flowers 
stand against the walls and hang from the 
pictures, while the mantlepieces are buds 
of moss and fern, in which rare exotics are 
growing, or drooping plants form a natural 
fringe toward the ground. It is needless to 
describe the wonderful effect of freshness, 
light, and nature’s beauty that this floral 
wealth gives to rooms, which without it 
have nothing to depend on but art. It is 
the great forte of American entertainment. 
Flowers are very dearin winter, but no cost 
is spared to secure their display. — The 
Que n, London. 
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Well, the United States of America has 
had its Centennial birthday of half free- 
dom. And I dare say there has been 
enough money expended foolishly in its 
celebration to pay off the national debt. 1 
have been wondering if women could vote 
and ad a hand in electing those who were 
to manage financially the affairs of State, 
if there would not be more economy and 
less waste and the ends of the years be 
made to meet better? If we had a good, 
prudent mother President to help plan and 
manage would we not to-day stand more 
independent? A hundred years of mascu- 
line housekeeping shows a big debt and 
much extravagance. Would not the gentle 
heart of Woman curb the rich and help the 
poor of the Nation's children? Would she 
not help well to manage the family? 

San Francisco has not been behind hand 
in this celebration. It is estimated that 
there has been 3,000,000 of flags sold in the 
city for decorations. One of our leading 
newspapers came out with a laborious arti- 
cle upon these decorations, likening ‘the 
display to the washing day of the Goddess 
of Liberty. She had cleansed her flags 


from a hundred years of dirt, and now was 
to enter the second century of freedom with 
clean banners!” Why should the emblem 
of Liberty in the United States be a female 
figure, would it not be more appropriate to 
have it a masculine figure? And then to 
have this woman figure on our money! In 
government and finance Woman has been 
least recognized. This emblem seems to us 
a burlesque on the situation. Betu. 
San Franciseo, Cal. 
at ea es 
MRS. MAXWELL’S MUSEUM. 

Epirors JourNaL.—Among the many 
letters sent from sight-seers at Philadelphia 
this season, I frequently see mentioned the 
splendid collection of Mrs. M. A. Maxwell, 
of Colorado. Though perhaps it is not 
generally known there, she has prepared the 
most of her museum alone, carrying out her 
own original ideas in her grouping, and do- 
ing most of the stuffing and much of the 
procuring of her specimens, which, as a 
whole, are a great contribution to science, 
and a lasting memorial to the natural his- 
tory of Colorado, To this I may add the 
good she has done in proving what a woman 
may do. I have for a long time thought to 
take time to tell the JourNAL of this most 
energetic, devoted woman, but never found 
the time to do the subject what I should 
consider justice; and cannot now, but was 
spurred up to write this much in her behalf 
and in ours (for we are all proud of her) by 
the conclusion of a letter from E. Franklin, 
in the Hushandman, of June ist. As 
Kansas and Colorado exhibit together, in 
the Kansas State building, I understand 
Mrs. Maxwell's collection is there; but the 
writer makes no mention of the fact that 
they are from Colorado, when he says (de- 
scribing the contents of the Kansas build- 
ing), ‘“‘A beautiful landscape, made of rocks, 
stones, evergreens, and over which flows a 
small stream, is exhibited, and on this, in 
natural positions, are placed the birds and 
animals (stuffed) of the state. This is alone 
worth the price of admission into the 
grounds, and speaks well for that young 
and enterprising State.” 

I hope my friend will pardon me for add- 
ing that Mrs. Maxwell is a pleasant, little 
rosy-cheeked woman of middle age, an en- 
thusiastic taxidermist, a good wife and 
mother, an ardent believer in Woman Suf- 
frage and in the enlargement of Woman's 
sphere, and, better than all, practices what 
she preaches. A. L. W. 

Big Thompson, Col., 








PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


—_——_———— 9 ee 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. ; 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ant 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
bloins, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. m 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. F 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamnblet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 93 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 





. Our new meth- 
W ORK AND MON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle a day. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 

PERFUME. 
PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RA Y¥MOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low pees of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles® 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 
TS same quantity and quality contained in one 


of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24iw4. 





Established 1846, 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, 
tfi 








LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all apoliogtiene for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark, 
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Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Qfiv doors trom Tremont sect, BOSTON, 
t= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 

Office hours from 10 4 m. to. P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing Interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 





DECALCOMANIE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 

24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 

and besutifal art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 ase’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, oe Animals, 

Birds, Insects, aap ern Antumn Le wee a. ~_ 

They can be easily rred to any article so as to im e 

most beaut P i 80,5 b iful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 











Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 


varlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 





Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


$300. Bell Targets, $2 00, 


Handsomely nickel-plated, &6 00, 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, Cc oO pm 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


JI. H. AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


A few of the many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 


one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. 


As such, I have no hesitation in 


recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. S. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America, 








Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 


“The fell destroyer of the human race” can’be cured 


by using . 2 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, it expels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
talif the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has whe | the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 
. ]t is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm, Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONTA is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
ha ssufticient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
only One TRIAL to prove what we state. 

oO AN COLDS fre- 
quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 

IR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 
cines fail. 

DIPHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
days; often in as many hours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 


for Diphtheria. 

"A STEM A baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months, It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases, 

DYSPEPSIA. is cunrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory’ and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REsT 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their proper labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you are avictim to Dyspepsia. 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 





“CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHtca- 
eo and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MInNEsoTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
Nta and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINors, Iowa, DaAKkoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLoRapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsoTA, and for MApison, St. PavL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Duutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St, Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Da 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukeé Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, lowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison, Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago 
Eastern. | 


MaRvIN Hoetitt, 
Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
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ENGLISH LECTURERS—MISS COBBE. 





English lecturers succeed when they 
come to America, partly from the hospita- 
ble courtesy of Americans, and partly from 
the curiosity there is to see strangers who 
are supposed to be distinguished in their 
own country, and not, for the most part, 
from their merit according to the American 
standard of lecturing. I have heard very 
few in this country who could have drawn 
large American audiences to hear them, if 
they had been Americans. The utterance 
is less distinct, less varied and less graceful 
than the American likes, and the matter is 
too prosy: that is, it is heavy matter-of-fact ; 
it is what a professor would give a class of 
students who were preparing for an exami- 
nation upon a given subject. 

The university professor is the standard 
model for the English lecturer, and no first- 
class man condescends to make a point of 
amusing his audiences. Nothing is got 
from hearing the lecture that might not be 
got from reading it. The manner does not 
impress the idea, and the indistinct utter- 
ance, as a rule, causes the listener to lose a 
good many of the words. Americans want 
the thought to strike the feeling, as well as 
the intellect—or, in the American cant, 
they want the speaker to have some magni- 
tism. Ihave heard very few lecturers or 
public speakers in England who have any- 
thing of this magnetism. They never make 
you forget to breathe, and very rarely dis- 
turb the judicious equilibrium of your sym- 
pathies. They often amuse with a story 
or a humorous turn, but this is given in so 
studied a form that it comes like a quota- 
tion from a book, and is so wanting in 
spontaneity, that it goes only to the intel- 
lect. In this respect the women who speak 
in public are very little different from the 
men, they do not reach, and do not attempt 
to reach more than the heads of their listen- 
ers; no currents of feeling are set in motion. 

At the Woman Suffrage meeting held in 
London in May, I heard Frances Power 
Cobbe speak, for the first time, and to all 
that I have said in regard to public speaking 
in England she formed an exception. She 
did not imitate the professor, who will not lay 
aside the dignity attaching to the scholar. 
nor did she imitate the speakers in the House 
of Commons, who stand in awe of the eti- 
quette and usages of Parliamentary speak- 
ing. She had no model, but she had some- 
thing to say. She had opinions upon a cer- 
tain question, and she wished those who 
heard her to be won to the same opinions. 
She spoke to them as she would to friends 
in her own drawing-room, friends in whose 
good feeling and right intentions she had 
some confidence, believing that when they 
clearly understood this matter they would 
come to right views. 

Miss Cobbe has no advantage in voice or 
manner, except that her clear tones are 
heard, and her large physical proportions 
easily attract and hold the eye. She laughs 
at her own stories.or humorous turns, as she 
would at the stories or witticisms of an- 
other, and the ripples of laughter run over 
her whole person. As the thought comes 
to her, you see these ripples of merriment 
rising, and you get worked up to eagerness 
before she gives it utterance. She speaks 
with a fair degree of rapidity, but by this 
forewarning the listener keeps up with her, 
and needs no pause for reflection. Her pa- 
thetic points are accompanied with a corre- 
sponding manner. The subdued tone of 
her voice and the saddened expression of 
her countenance give notice of the sort of 
thing that is coming, and put you in the 
right mood for perfect appreciation. The 
Saxon simplicity of her language is another 
help, in marked contrast with the Times’ 
leaders style so much in vogue in the public 
speaking Of the country. 

So far as I can judge from this one hear- 
ing, her speaking is simple, natural, and col- 
loquial. She feels what she says, and makes 
others feel it. Miss Cobbe is an Irish- 
woman, and this is no doubt a partial ex- 
planation of her more colloquial and emo- 
tional] style of speaking. On the occasion 
referred to, Miss Cobbe had written out her 
speech, and given it into the hands of the 
reporter; but when I came to read it I found 
it very different from the speech I had lis- 
tened to, less varied, less witty, and less pa- 
thetic. 

When Miss Cobbe first rose to speak she 
Was not quite wel] received. I have heard 
it suggested that there was a band of med- 
ical students present who wished to retali- 
ate for her anti-vivisection efforts. I can- 
not say how this was, but the apparent op- 
position gave her reason to fear she would 
not have a quiet hearing; and she found it 
necessary to adapt herself to the occasion. 

This threw her a little off from her in- 
tended course, but I doubt, if, in any case, 
she would have gone on exactly on her pre- 
arranged plan. Her sympathies were a 
good deal more at work than her memory, 
and these were guided a good deal by her 
listeners. She presented no new aspect of 
the question, and yet I said to myself, ‘‘If 
I had not already been a convert to Woman 
Suffrage this was the speech that would 
have won mé,” and I was sure it had more 
, Weight with the rest of the audience than 
any of the other speeches. The expres- 
sions I have since heard in regard to it from 
doubting listeners have more than con- 





firmed my own anticipations in this respect. 
The truth from Miss Cobbe reached the 
hearts of the people, and I felt that it was 
a pity she did not speak more frequently. 
A few years ago she spoke several times on 
Sunday in some of the Unitarian chapels, 
but in that line of work I could not antici- 
pate the greatest success for her. Abstract 
discussions come quite as impressively from 
men as from women. Perhaps the heavier 
masculine tone and manner add to the im- 
pressiveness, while the air of novelty de- 
tracts from Woman’s power in such a posi- 
tion. 

In dealing with the emotional phrases of 
truth there is less prejudice in Woman's 
way, and some belief even, that the femi- 
nine nature has an actual natural advantage, 
that it is on its true ground. The real ad- 
vantage is, that the critic forgets his work 
in becoming the sympathetic listener. 

Miss Cobbe is the only woman whom I 
have heard speak in public in this country 
who, I thought,might be decidedly success- 
ful in America, and I wish she might be in- 
duced to come and speak to us upon social 
questions. Her name would attract hear- 
ers from all ranks in life, and the simple 
pathos and humor in the speech I heard, 
would please Americans, and I should be 
glad to have her come to us for another 
reason. She has the warmest feeling for 
some individual Americans, but from some 
things I have heard 1 suspect she does not 
think so well of us as a nation, as we think 
we deserve, and this might be said of al- 
most all the English people whom I know, 
who have not visited America, though I 
cannot say this of enlightened English peo- 
ple who have visited us recently. <A better 
acquaintance with the intelligence and av- 
erage moral tone of our people, would 
doubtless do something to remove her con- 
servative prejudices, and her criticisms 
would be useful to us. Useful, because, 
coming from a warm-hearted, conscientious 
feeling, they would be accepted. 

Mary E, BEeEpy. 

London, Bugland. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 





I. A Course of Lessons in Sanscrit, two 
hours a week, beginning October 30, at 
three o'clock, Pp. M., every Monday and 
Thursday throughout the Academic year, 
by George Theodore Dippold. 

This course is intended for beginners. 

Text-book: Max Muller’s Grammar, Lon- 
don, 2d Edition. Fee, $20. 

II. A Course of Lectures on Compara- 
tive Philology, two hours a week, begin- 
ning October 24, at three o’clock, P. M., 
every Tuesday and Friday throughout the 
Academic year, by George Theodore Dip- 
pold. 

This course will consist of two parts; 
the first treating of the General Principles, 
and of the History of Comparative Philo- 
logy of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Roman- 
ic, Germanic, and Slavonic languages. Fee, 

25. 

III. A Course of Lectures on Vedic and 
Later Sanskrit Literature, once a week, be- 
ginning October 28, at eleven o'clock, A. 
M., every Saturday throughout the Acad- 
emic year, by George Theodore Dippold. 
Fee, $20. 

Persons intending to take any of the 
above courses are requested to send their 
address to David Patten, 8. T. D., Regis 
trar of the University, 20 Beacon St., be- 
fore October 15. 

None of these courses will be given un- 
less a sufficient number of persons express 
their intention of taking them. 

For all three courses the fee will be $50; 
for the II. and III. course, $40; for the I. 
and III. course, $35; for the I. and II. 
course, $40. 

Half ef the fee will be payable on the 
first of November, 1876; the other half on 
the first of April, 1877, to Richard W. 
Husted, Esy., Treasurer of the University, 
20 Beacon St. 

Those who wish to pass an examination 
on any of these courses or on all of them, 
may do so at the end of the year. 

Bachelors of Arts completing the above 
courses will be credited with one-third of a 
year’s work in the requisitions for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

All the courses will be given at 20 Beacon 
street. 

eo —_____—— 
A WOMAN ARTIST IN ROME. 

Women are well represented in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and a 
great deal is owing to the perseverance and 
energy of Mrs. Gillespie, the president of 
the Woman’s Department, and others, at 
home and abroad, who have at heart the in- 
terest and future development of women’s 
work. A great deal has been accomplished 
towards securing a representation of the in- 
dustries of women in Italy. I regret that, 
owing to the modesty of the sex, or the lim- 
ited time in which to complete their work 
for the opening day, many have been obliged 
to withhold what would greatly add to their 
fame as artists, and also have been orna- 
mental to the Exhibition. 

There is at present in Rome, resident 
here, an Italian lady, Madam Maraini, a 
sculptor of wonderful genius and talent, as 
well as great originality of conception. She 
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has at her studio, besides many bas-reliefs, 
portraits, busts, and statuettes, a magnifi- 
cent figure beyond life-size, of Sappho, rep- 
resenting her standing upright, leaning back 
against a bit of rock. The beautifully 
formed head is a little inclined forward ; the 
face, the features of which are delicately 
chiseled, is full of earnest expression; and 
about the eyes, and finely cut mouth, a de- 
termined look of intense despair. The right 
arm and hand, from which the drapery is 
thrown gracefully on one side, is pressed 
close to her breast, as if to still the tumul- 
tuous beating and throbbing of her sorrow- 
ful heart. It is just the moment before she 
is about to take the fatal leap from the Leu- 
cadian rock. It is the most expressive piece 
of sculpture I have ever seen, wonderful for 
originality of thought and conception. The 
Princess Marguerita, who visited the studio 
just before she left Rome for her journey 
to St. Petersburg, expressed her admiration 
in unqualified praise. 

I regret that this beautiful statue, this 
graceful specimen of Woman’s work. was 
not sent to our country,s Exhibition; but it 
is to go to the Salon Exposition at Paris this 
summer, where I doubt not it will receive, 
as it deserves, either a gold medal or honor- 
able mention. 

Signora Maraini deserves the greatest 
commendation and praise for her persever- 
ance, and energy in the pursuit of her art 
under many disadvantageous circumstances. 
Her father, who was an eminent sculptor, 
seeing that his daughter in early life devel- 
oped a decided talent for art, gave her in- 
struction in painting and sculpture. But, 
in spite of her love and admiration for art, 
her heart was not wholly closed against the 
attractions of the opposite sex. She was 
married. Then, when her eldest child was 
born, he being delicate, she was of necessity 
obliged to relinquish her sculpture for the 
more necessary duties of home life; and a 
devoted, loving mother and wife she proved. 
And so for seven years art could not be 
thought of. Palette and brush, dividers 
and chisel, were laid aside, with still the 
same desire and hope to resume them once 
again. When, at the end of this time, her 
children were sufficiently old to attend school 
and look after themselves, she resumed her 
delightful occupation, without any neglect 
of household duties or motherly cares. She 
has withal produced this noble monument 
of Woman's work. 

Who says that, of necessity, it is needful 
for Woman to exclude herself from domes- 
tic duties in order to pursue her avocations 
in art? Certainly there is no household in 
Rome where there is more content, or which 
receives more love and attention than that 
of Signora Maraini. Her winning smile 
and sympathetic manner to all who visit her 
studio is like a ray of sunshine. 

Her husband, who is editor of J] Déretto, 
the most popular newspaper here in Rome, 
justly takes great pride in the talents of his 
accomplished wife. Let me advise all who 
come to Rome to visit the studio, 102 Via 
de Canelli, where they may judge for them- 
selves. c. K. & 

Rome, Italy. 


———_epeo — 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Eprrors JoURNAL.—The following item 
is from the report of the American Medical 
Association which was held in Philadelphia 
during the early part of last month. 

On the reading of the name of Sarah 
Hackett Stevens, representing the Illinois 
State Society, Dr. Brodie, of Detroit, 
moved that that and all such names be re- 
ferred to the Judicial Council. A motion 
that this resolution be laid upon the table 
was carried by a large vote, amid consider- 
able applause. 

The President asked if the vote was in- 
tended to recognize her right to a seat, 
when loud cries of ‘‘Yes,” and cheers, em- 
phatically answered the question. 

No comment is necessary to show the 
change in public opinion. 

Yours truly. M. E. Litres, M. D. 

Weedsport, : a 

PE 
THE NEW YORK GRAND JURY. 

Eprrors JoURNAL.—I suppose you have 
already seen the report of the New York 
Grand Jury in favor of ‘‘supervising” houses 
of infamy, but I cannot refrain from send- 
ing you it to be certain you know of it. 

The supporters of the ‘‘License” theory 
cannot propose its execution and claim as- 
sistance therein, on the plea that it is a new 
experiment and that, at worst, the chances 
are just as much in favor of as against its 
success; nor can they say the evil is now 
at its worst and therefore any change how- 
ever slight is desirable, be the means what 
they may. It is not a new idea by any 
means, neither would any change necessa- 
rily lessen the evil. Let those who think so 
study the matter a little as it was and is in 
Europe. 

It is a shame to New York that any body 
that is supposed to have its moral sense so 
finely cultivated as a Grand Jury, should, 
in reality, have this moral sense so pervert- 
ed as to countenance, much less propose 
the step they do. 

I do not doubt the Grand Jury think they 
have done something highly commendable, 
have performed quite a heroic act in behalf 
of the ‘‘endangered classes of society and 
posterity.” Their presentment certainly 
has a fine sound, and really, at first, seems 
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| to contain a little sense—precious little it 


is, too. For one instance, they say *‘the 
evil is impossible to suppress, yet compara- 
tively easy to regulate and circumscribe”— 
the absurdity is manifest. They say that, 
if these houses of prostitution are ‘‘regulat- 
ed,” the very patronage itself of such houses 
‘‘would be almost entirely limited to those 
who are not afraid or ashamed to be seen 
visiting them.” This leaves the inference 
that very few belong to the class ‘‘not afraid 
or ashamed.” I would like to ask these 
honorable gentlemen how large this class is 
at present. I feel safe in asserting that not 
one half of the patrons of these houses would 
be influenced by either fear or shame of 
recognition. I think the whole paper 
speaks for itself. If, instead of giving ut- 
terance to so much nonsense, this Grand 
Jury had recommended the New York Leg- 
islature to follow Massachusetts in making 
a law equally severe for male and female 
night-walkers as a first step, we would then 
have had a beginning. As it is, they have 
disgraced themselves. A. C. M. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
+e a 


PAPERS OPPOSED TO THE SOCIAL EVIL, 


I add to the list of newspapers who have 
spoken against ‘‘license of the social evil by 
the State,”’ the following: 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, in /ustrated Christian 
Weekly, New York; Dr. Holland, in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly, New York; Orange Chronicle, 
N. Jersey; Hust Orange Gazette, N. Jersey; 
Rahway Democrat, New Jersey; also, I be- 
lieve, the New York Commercial Advertiser ; 
all these by forcible editorials. 

The New York Herald printed a letter 
from Messrs. Wilson and Gledstone explain- 
ing their mission to the United States, and 
the evil results abroad of licensed prostitu- 
tion. And the New York Erpress published 
a letter from Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, on the 
moral and sanitary failure of similar legis- 
lation in that city. The Nerark Daily Ad- 
vertiser reprinted from the ‘‘Orange” papers 
a notice of the conference to be held in that 
city, by Messrs. Wilson and Gledstone. 

C. 2. e 

East Orange, N. J. 
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GOVERNOR BULLOCK’S INCONSISTENCY. 


Eprrors JournaL.—If women are as 
wise and prudent as Gov. Bullock makes 
out, why is it necessary to tie their hands? 
Why necessary to restrict their freedom? 
Compliment us as men may, the hard fact 
remains, that we are not granted our free- 
dom. ‘‘You shall not vote, nor have other 
privileges we enjoy,” says the man-made 
law. ‘You do not wish to vote,” blandly 
remarks Gov. Bullock. The same logical 
tendency of the male brain, asserted that 
the slaves could not be taught to read, and 
then framed laws to prevent the possibility! 
And then everything is going ‘on so nicely 
that no improvement 1s needed. The legis- 
lation of the minority is so perfect that the 
majority need ask no chance to aid it. 
Such is the comfortable theory of a ‘‘states- 
man!” SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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A STRANGE SUICIDE, 


The Overland China Mail gives an account 
of astrange suicide which was lately com- 
mitted at Fuh-chow Eoo. It seems that a 
young lady, an inhabitant of that city, who 
had the misfortune to be left a widow while 
yet in her teens, was urged by some injudi- 
cious relatives to enter again into the bonds 
of wedlock. The thought thus suggested 
of supplying the place of her late husband 
was so repugnant to her feelings that, in 
order to escape from the persecution of her 
advisers, she determined to ‘‘ascend to 
heaven on the back of a stork,” or, in oth- 
er words, publicly to commit suicide. Hav- 
ing arrived at this determination, a day was 
fixed for the ceremony. Early on the fatal 
morning the lady, dressed as the Queen of 
Heaven, and surrounded by a large follow- 
ing of admiring relatives and friends, 
started from her late husband's house in an 
open sedan chair for the scene of her self- 
inflicted death. By the way she visited her 
parents to bid them farewell, and stopped 
occasionally en route to taste the viands 
which were placed at intervals by the side 
of the read, as at a funeral. On arriving 
at an open space at the back of the Hai-chou 
Temple, she mounted on a_ scaffolding 
which had been erected for the purpose, 
and, having bowed to the vast crowd which 
had assembled to witness the proceedings, 
she cried with a loud voice, ‘‘Heaven and 
sarth! and my friends! I am quite satisfied 
to die in this manner.” Having said this, 
she stepped on to a chair on the platform, 
and thrust her head through the noose of a 
red-cord, which hung suspended from a 
cross-beam above her. At the same mo- 
ment a red cloth was placed over her head 
and face, and then, without the least hesita- 
tion, she jumped off the chair. Death was 
almost instantaneous, and she expired with- 
out the least apparent struggle. Unfortu- 
nately the effects of this young lady’s self- 
devotion dic not end with her life, for so 
deep an impression did her conduct make 
on some boys who had witnessed the spec- 
tacle that they amused themselves on the 
following day by making believe to follow 
her example. By a misadventure, while 








one of them was adjusting the rope round 
his neck, his playmates ran off, and on 
their return they found that he likewise had 
‘‘ascended to heaven on the back of a 
stork.” 
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WOMEN ARTISTS’ LENDING FUND. 


Ata meeting held to organize a Centen- 
nial Fund forthe aid of women art-students, 
last month, at the studio of Mrs. Eliza 
Greatorex, No. 115 East Twenty-third street, 
a subscription was begun which is to estab- 
lish a fund from which shall be lent to wo- 
men art-students sufficient means to begin, 
continue or perfect their art education. 

At this first meeting the call drew from 
the ladies present a satisfactory response. 
Each contributed from ten to one hundred 
cents, the wish of its originator being that 
every art-student or woman interested in art 
should contribute as her means may war- 
rant or her generosito dictate. 

A second mecting has been held at the 
same place, when the project was discussed 
and its particulars more clearly explained, 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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DISCOURTESY TO WOMEN. 


Caroline M. Churchill, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, complains that being engaged in 
selling a book of her own writing, called 
‘Little Sheaves,” she happened in the of- 
fice of the Chief of Police of that city, 
and showing one of her books that au- 
gust personage, appeared and ordered the 
man to buy quickly as he did not want the 
woman hanging around his office. This, 
she thinks was evidently done for an insult, 
although it was really weak of a strong- 
minded woman to take it as such. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Board.—Wanted, in a pleasant 
locality in Dorchester, in a private family where the 
comforts and amenities of a refined home will be as- 
sured, a few boarders either permanent or for the 
summer. Rooms pleasant and well-furnished. 

Address 8. A. H., King Street, Dorchester Station 








We can vouch for the pleasant home life which 
could be assured by the family who publish the 
above card. L. 8. 

3w29 

West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu’. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
10w30 





N. A. MOSES & CO., 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


Music and Music Books! 
phe Salutation New Church 





« Music Book 
O, EMERSON. .38, or $12. per dozen. 


The Encore, Sin, so8.. 3 


L.O. EMERSON. 72 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


Centennial Collection of 


_NATIONAL SONGS. Patriotic Songs of all na- 
tions. Paper 40 cts. Board 50 cts. 


Shining River, Sifax 


By W. O. PERKINS. 35 cts. 
Whittier 


e 
Centennial Hymn, rales" 
8 vo. form for Societies, 10cts; Arr. for Orchestra, $1 
Gov. Hayes? Grand March. With Portrait. 40c. 
Tilden & Hendricks? G'd Mch. With Por't. 40c. 
**Roll Along, Roll Along.” Campaign Sg. 40c. 
Hayes and Wheeler are our Choice.” 30c. 
IN PREss, 
Emerson’s Chorus Book, for Societies. 
Whippoorwill. Song Book for Schools. 
Male Voice Glee Book. 

Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


— 3 ee ___Phila = 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees. 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 
Dr. C. W. Calkins, 
r. C. W. Calkins, 

Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 

. 3m30 


Children 
$ 0 fi $ Magnificent Chromos, 2% feet 
or. e long, 24colors, for $1.00. $7.00 
rdozen. ‘The Wise Virgin,” ‘Beatrice,’ ‘Snow 
torm,’’ &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
anteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style. 9x11. 
atalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
ph ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
yo 


